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Diana  McNally,  a designer  and  illustrator  with  the  Bulletin,  vogues  in  a gothic  getup  courtesy  of  Cry  School 
Yearbook,  an  art  installation  at  Hart  House,  during  this  year's  Scotiabank  Nuit  Blanche  Oct.  3.  For  more 
information  on  the  project,  visit  www.cryschoolyearbook.com. 


Teaching  symposium  creates 
bridges  for  learning 


BY  ANjUM  NAYYAR 

Teaching  and  learning  doesn’t 
have  to  take  place  within  the  four  walls 
of  a classroom.  Education  can  also  pro- 
vide a bridge  from  inside  to  outside  of 
the  classroom.  Creating  these  bridges 
is  the  focus  of  the  fourth  annual 
Teaching  and  Learning  Symposium, 
which  will  be  taking  place  Friday, 

Oct.  23  at  University  College 
(www.provost.utoronto.ca/ 
tlsymposium.htm) . 


TOWARDS 

a prosperous 


This  tri-campus 
event,  sponsored 

by  the  office  of  the  provost  and  the 
Centre  for  Teaching  Support  and 
Innovation,  allows  faculty  and  staff  to 
explore  new  instructional  methods 
and  celebrate  U of  T's  commitment 
to  teaching  and  learning.  This  year’s 
event  addresses  three  themes:  leader- 
ship learning,  experiential  learning 
and  service  and  community  learning. 
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informative,  interesting 
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Global 
academics 
rank  U of  T 
ninth 

BY  ROBERT  STEINER 

U of  T is  the  world's  ninth  strongest 
university  as  judged  by  academics  at 
other  institutions  around  the  world.  The 
finding  was  released  as  part  of  the  Times 
Higher  Education  — QS  World  University7 
Rankings  Oct  8. 

The  survey  asked  nearly  10,000  aca- 
demics around  the  world  to  rank  621 
universities  worldwide  by  reputation, 
not  including  their  own.  For  the  second 
year  in  a row,  U of  T placed  ninth  — 
alongside  top  private  universities  in  the 
United  States  and  elite  universities  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

“Very  few  publicly  funded  universities 
reach  this  level  anywhere  in  the  world. 
This  is  a measure  of  our  faculty’s  relent- 
less focus  on  academic  excellence  and 
discoveries  of  global  rank  as  well  as  the 
wonderful  calibre  of  our  students,”  said 
President  David  Naylor.  “One  of  the 
terrific  things  about  U of  T is  this  con- 
fluence of  great  minds  across  genera- 
tions; top  researchers  working  with 
outstanding  students  — undergrads 
and  grads  alike.” 

The  THE-QS  World  University 
Rankings  also  asked  academics  world- 
wide to  rank  other  universities’  perform- 
ance in  specific  fields.  U of  T stood  out 
globally  on  these  measures  as  well. 
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BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Imagine  studying  in  a rooftop 
library  with  light  pouring  in,  a view7 
of  the  city  of  Toronto  to  one  side,  a 
luscious  green  garden  to  the  other. 

Students  at  the  John  H.  Daniels 
Faculty  of  Architecture,  Landscape, 
and  Design  will  soon  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. The  faculty  announced  Oct.  6 
that  a design  team  headed  by  Boston- 
based  architectural  firm  Office  dA  has 
been  chosen  to  redesign  and  trans- 
form its  building,  with  the  fully  real- 
ized scheme  estimated  to  cost  in  the 
realm  of  $30  to  $40  million  over  time. 

“Their  approach  to  the  project  and 
their  scheme  masterfully  balance  the 
need  to  create  an  internal  life  and 
coherence  for  student-centred,  studio- 
based  studies  with  a requirement  that 


the  school  become  a better  platform 
for  engaging  the  public  on  issues  of 
architecture,  landscape  architecture 
and  urbanism,”  said  Professor 

Richard  Sommer,  dean  of  the 
faculty. 

Office  dA,  led  by  Monica  Ponce 
de  Leon,  dean  of  architecture  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Nader 
Tehrani,  an  associate  professor  of 
architecture  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  took  the 
design  brief  for  the  project  and  pre- 
sented a design  that  went  above  and 
beyond  the  criteria  for  originality, 
technical  and  esthetic  innovation 
and  sustainability. 

The  restated  building  will  provide  a 
distinctive  western  boundary  for  the 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


A healthy  workplace ... 


is  one  that  helps  its  employees  keep  their  work  and  their  per- 
sonal lives  in  balance.  Here  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  human 
resources  puts  a lot  of  effort  into  offering  resources  to  support 
that  ideal.  Healthy  Workplace  Month  (see  page  3)  is  one  way  to 
assist  people  in  maintaining  their  balance.  Sponsored  by  the 
Organizational  Development  and  Learning  Centre,  it  offers  a 
selection  of  activities  and  events  designed  to  refresh,  rejuvenate 
or  provide  tips  on  enhancing  quality  of  life. 

The  work  portion  of  our  work-life 
equation  here  at  U of  T is  much  in  evi- 
dence at  this  time  of  year.  A month 
into  the  academic  year,  we  seem  to 
reach  our  top  speed  and  maintain  it 
for  at  least  another  month  before 
beginning  to  gear  down  for  the  holi- 
day season.  Departments  and  divi- 
sions undoubtedly  have  academic 
planning  on  their  minds  (see  page  3), 
in  addition  to  both  research  and 
teaching.  On  the  research  front, 
strides  towards  understanding  glau- 
coma (see  page  7)  are  encouraging,  as 

is  evolutionary  evidence  about  prions,  something  that  could 
lead  towards  unravelling  the  mysteries  of  mad  cow  and  other 
neurodegenerative  diseases. 

Outside  activities  don’t  necessarily  take  a back  seat  to  work, 
however.  Life  goes  on  with  a vengeance  in  the  fall,  offering  every- 
thing from  seminars  to  lectures  to  arts  events.  In  this  issue  of 
the  Bulletin  alone  we  examine  the  upcoming  Open  Access  Week 
(see  page  8),  the  Gairdner  Foundation’s  50th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion (see  page  10)  and  an  architecture  exhibition  by  three  of  our 
distinguished  professors  (page  9),  not  to  mention  our  extensive 
events  listing  (pages  14  and  15). 

We  think  you’ll  find  a good  balance  between  work  and  play  in 
this  issue.  Here's  hoping  you  find  a way  to  emulate  that  in  your 
own  lives  and  derive  satisfaction  from  each  sphere. 

Cheers, 


Elaine  Smith, 

Editor 

elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 

416-978-7016 
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The  top  and  sidebar  art  on  the  front  page  is 
composed  of  the  night  sky  on  St.  George 
campus  photographed  during  Nuit  Blanche. 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


U OF  TART  CENTRE 
Beaver  Tales:  Canadian  Art  and  Design,  an 
exhibition  at  the  U of  T Art  Centre  on  display 
from  September  to  December  2008,  is  one  of 
three  exhibitions  selected  by  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Art  Galleries  to  win  an  Exhibition 
of  the  Year  award.  The  exhibition  showcased 
both  emerging  and  established  designers  and 
craft  makers,  alongside  seminal  artists  who 
spearheaded  the  tradition  of  interpreting  and 
celebrating  the  Canadian  countryside  and 
wildlife  in  their  artwork.  The  prize  was  presented 
at  the  Ontario  Association  of  Art  Galleries  Awards 
ceremony  held  at  Hart  House  Sept.  25. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 
Professor  Eugenia  Kumacheva  of  chemistry 
has  been  selected  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
to  promote  the  Women  in  Science,  Engineering 
and  Technology  program,  an  opportunity  offered 
to  outstanding  researchers  and  communicators 
who  can  present  their  research  to  a range  of 
audiences.  Kumacheva  will  travel  to  Japan  to  give 
research  lectures  with  the  goal  of  raising 
awareness  about  women  in  the  natural,  applied 
and  health  or  medical  sciences. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 
Professor  Arnold  Noyek  of  otolaryngology 
and  the  Dalla  Lana  School  of  Public  Health  has 
been  selected  by  the  Ashoka  Foundation  as  a 
senior  fellow,  an  honour  bestowed  for  his 
innovative  work  related  to  global  health,  peace 
and  human  rights.  Each  year  Ashoka,  a global 
organization  that  accelerates  social  change  by 
identifying  and  investing  in  leading  social 
entrepreneurs,  recognizes  a handful  of 
individuals  for  their  innovative  solutions 
to  society's  most  urgent  problems. 


LESLIE  DAN  FACULTY  OF  PHARMACY 
Professor  Clarence  Chant,  a clinical 
pharmacy  specialist,  has  been  elected  a fellow 
of  two  prestigious  organizations.  The  board  of 
fellows  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Hospital 
Pharmacists  named  Chant  a fellow  for  his 
contributions  to  the  society  and  the  leader- 
ship and  commitment  he  has  shown  to  the 
profession,  while  the  regents  of  the  American 
College  of  Clinical  Pharmacy  similarly 
recognized  him  for  his  excellence  in  the 
practice  and  science  of  clinical  pharmacy. 

Professor  Wayne  Hindmarsh,  former  dean 
of  the  faculty,  is  the  recipient  of  the  Ontario 
Pharmacists’  Association’s  2009  Mortar  and 
Pestle  Award  of  Merit,  recognizing  the  recipient's 
commitment  to  advancing  education  and 
research  in  the  field  of  pharmacy.  In  announcing 
the  award  the  association  noted  that  during  his 
11  years  as  dean,  Hindmarsh  helped  guide  the 
faculty  through  significant  transformation, 
including  the  construction  of  the  Leslie  L.  Dan 
Pharmacy  Building,  a state-of-the-art  teaching 
and  research  facility.  At  the  same  time,  it  noted, 
his  focus  on  students  ensured  that  growth  did 
not  come  at  the  expense  of  the  student 
experience  at  the  faculty. 

U OF  T SCARBOROUGH 
Professor  Stephen  Rockel  of  history  is  the 
winner  of  the  Joel  Gregory  Prize  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  African  Studies  for  the  best  book 
on  African  studies  published  by  a Canadian,  a 
Canadian  landed  immigrant  or  an  African 
educated  in  Canada.  His  book,  Carriers  of  Culture: 
Labor  on  the  Road  in  Nineteenth-Century  East  Africa, 
is  described  as  “a  journey,  a labour  history  of 
African  initiative  and  adaption  to  modernity  and 
a contribution  to  a history  of  Tanzania  and  East 
Africa  that  gives  due  attention  to  intersocietal 
linkages  and  networks.”  Rockel  received  the 
biennial  prize  during  the  association’s  meeting 
held  at  Queen’s  University  in  May. 

COMPILED  BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 


Six  inducted  into  Canadian  Academy 
of  Health  Sciences 


BY  AILSA  FERGUSON 

Six  U of  T faculty  members 
are  among  the  28  newly 
elected  fellows  of  the  Canadian 
Academy  of  Health  Sciences 
(CAHS),  considered  one  of  the 
highest  honours  for  members 
of  the  Canadian  health 
sciences  community. 

The  election  of  Professors 
Geoffrey  Fernie  of  surgery, 
Kue  Young  of  public  health 
sciences,  Sioban  Nelson, 
dean  of  nursing,  and  Helene 
Polatajko  of  occupational 
science  and  occupational 
therapy,  along  with  Professors 
Emeriti  Mladen  Vranic  of 
physiology  and  Paul  Walfish 
of  medicine,  was  announced 
Sept.  21  at  the  general  meeting 
of  the  academy. 

Established  in  2004,  the 
academy  is  a member  of 
the  Council  of  Canadian 
Academies  along  with  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  and 
the  Canadian  Academy  of 
Engineering.  Fellows  are 


recognized  by  their  peers 
nationally  and  internationally 
for  their  contributions  to  the 
promotion  of  health  sciences 
and  have  demonstrated 
leadership,  creativity, 
distinctive  competencies 
and  commitment  to  advance 
academic  health  sciences. 

Fernie  is  recognized  as  a 
world  leader  in  the  application 
of  engineering  to  create 
solutions  for  problems 
commonly  encountered  by 
people  with  disabilities. 

Young  has  played  a pivotal 
role  in  the  development  of 
aboriginal  and  northern 
health  research  in  Canada 
and  internationally. 

Nelson,  a nurse  historian 
and  internationally  recognized 
thought  leader,  is  known  for 
her  groundbreaking  scholar- 
ship that  demonstrated  how 
nursing  emerged  as  a 
prototype  of  a new  19th- 
century  phenomenon,  a 
female  profession. 

A highly  regarded 


occupational  therapy 
researcher,  Polatajko  has 
contributed  significantly 
to  the  development  and 
evaluation  of  innovative 
treatment  for  children  with 
developmental  co-ordination 
disorder. 

Vranic,  a leading  advocate  in 
the  advancement  of  diabetes 
research,  has  received  national 
and  international  recognition 
for  his  basic  and  clinical 
research. 

Walfish’s  many  healthcare 
contributions  in  thyroidology 
have  been  recognized  by 
numerous  prestigious  national 
and  international  awards. 

“This  recognition  by  CAHS 
acknowledges  not  only  the 
tremendous  contribution 
these  individuals  have  made  to 
our  faculty  and  to  U of  T but 
also  the  impact  they  have  had 
on  the  health  of  people  in 
Canada  and  around  the 
world,”  said  Professor 
Catharine  Whiteside, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 
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Employees  can  take 
health  to  new  level 


UTM  turns  sod  on  instructional  centre 


A group  of  university  dignitaries  and  politicians  took  part  in  the  recent  groundbreaking 
for  U of  T Mississauga's  new  instructional  centre. 


BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

Most  of  us  who  work  spend 
half  of  our  waking  hours  in 
our  jobs  and  that’s  why  U of  T 
is  encouraging  all  staff  and 
faculty  to  take  part  in  activi- 
ties that  promote  healthy 
workplaces  during  Healthy 
Workplace  Month. 

“We  know  that  staff  are 
functioning  very  well  and  we 
like  to  celebrate  our  healthy 
workplace  with  them.  These 
events  provide  staff  with  an 
opportunity 
to  learn 
some  new 
approaches 
that  might 
inspire  them 
to  take  their 
health  and 
well-being  to 
a new  level,” 
said  Teresa 
Scannell,  career  and  work- 
life  consultant  at  the 
Organizational  Development 
and  Learning  Centre.  She  said 
the  work-life  advisory  com- 
mittee, which  consists  of  staff, 
faculty  and  experts,  advises 
on  the  focus  and  content  of 
Healthy  Workplace  Month 
each  year.  Some  of  the  new 
focus  areas  this  year  include 
managing  priorities  and  a 
walking  fair. 

“We  are  very  excited  about 
this  year’s  program.  At  the 
Organizational  Development 
and  Learning  Centre,  we  strive 
to  provide  work-life  programs 
that  are  innovative  and  leading 
edge  and  that  meet  the  needs 
of  our  staff  and  faculty,”  said 
Rosie  Parnass,  director  of  the 
centre.  “We  know  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  committed  to 
being  an  employer  of  choice 
and  these  programs  certainly 
reflect  that  commitment.” 

Good  physical  health  is  key 
to  achieving  well-being  at 
work  and  there  are  several  ses- 
sions devoted  to  this  topic. 

Nirtal  Shah,  a physiother- 
apist at  U of  T's  David  L. 
Macintosh  Sport  Medicine 
Clinic,  said  his  Oct.  23  session 
on  back  care  will  look  at  ways 
to  prevent  back  pain  at  work 
and  examine  how  the  back 
works. 

“I  have  a very  keen  interest 
in  preventative  medicine,”  he 
said.  “If  I can  educate  a few 
people  about  avoiding  back 
pain  by  attending  the  talk  and 
gaining  some  useful  tips  and 
practical  education,  perhaps 
they  can  avoid  having  back 
pain  and  they  may  never  need 
the  services  of  a physiothera- 
pist like  me.  I would  consider 
that  a success. 

“My  reason  for  doing  a ses- 
sion on  back  pain  is  because  it 
is  the  most  common  muscu- 
loskeletal complaint.  The  vast 
majority  of  people  will  suffer 


at  least  one  episode  of  back 
pain  in  their  lives.” 

Shah  said  this  area  of  health 
has  a lot  of  misconceptions 
related  to  it  that  can  hinder 
health  at  wrork.  Some  of  these 
include,  It  will  get  better  if  I 
just  stretch  it  out,  It  will  get 
better  if  I stay  on  bed  rest  until 
it  feels  better  and  Keeping  my 
back  flexible  will  prevent 
injury  or  reduce  pain. 

“There  is  an  entire  industry 
around  the  treatment  of  and 
exercises  for  back  pain  and 
much  of  it  is 
not  evidence 
based.  I would 
like  the  partici- 
pants to  make 
informed  choic- 
es when  they  are 
faced  with  lower 
back  pain,”  said 
Shah. 

Lack  of  sleep 
can  also  interfere  with  per- 
formance on  the  job. 

Donene  Lashbrook,  CEO  of 
the  BestEverSleep  Company 
and  an  expert  in  sleep  solu- 
tions, said  her  Oct.  20  session 
offers  tips  for  improving  sleep. 
She  will  also  illustrate  how  the 
internal  clock  plays  a role  in 
health. 

“Research  shows  that  a 10- 
or  20-minute  nap  increases 
productivity  and  the  bottom 
line.  Employers  have  always 
rewarded  people  who  work 
the  long  hours  and  employees 
are  surviving  on  very  little 


ODLC's  Teresa  Scannell 


sleep.  People,  as  a result,  can 
have  reduced  engagement. 
They  expend  more  energy 
keeping  their  eyes  from 
closing.” 

She  added  many  people 
don’t  know  that  alarm  clocks 
interrupt  the  sleep  cycle,  caus- 
ing lack  of  energy  and  feeling 
unrefreshed,  so  people  with 
sleep  problems  are  twice  as 
likely  to  feel  stressed  and  tired. 

Healthy  Workplace  Month 
ends  on  a positive  note  with  a 
session  devoted  to  Creating 
Positive  Conversations  at 
Work  for  managers  and  the 
closing  keynote  features  The 
Science  of  Happiness. 


BYNICOLLEWAHL 

It  was  raining,  but  nothing 
could  dampen  the  enthusiasm 
at  the  Oct.  2 groundbreaking 
for  the  new  instructional  cen- 
tre at  U of  T Mississauga. 

In  deference  to  the  wet 
autumn  weather,  the  event  was 
held  indoors  in  the  atrium  of 
the  Communication,  Culture 
and  Technology  Building  and 
attracted  guests  that  included 
Tony  Clement,  minister  of 
industry;  Harinder  Takhar, 

MPP  for  Mississauga-Erindale; 
and  Bob  Dechert,  MP  for 
Mississauga-Erindale.  They 
were  joined  by  Professor  Ian 
Orchard,  vice-president  and 
principal  of  U of  T Mississauga, 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

A new  approach  to  academic 
planning  at  U of  T means  that 
the  divisions  and  faculties  will 
no  longer  create  plans  simul- 
taneously. 

“The  model  we’ve  been  fol- 
lowing has  had  the  entire  uni- 
versity engaged  in  the  plan- 
ning process  every  five  years  or 
so  on  the  heels  of  a document 
the  centre  puts  together,”  said 
Professor  Cheryl  Misak,  vice- 
president  and  provost.  “Often 
divisions  were  not  ready  or 
well  positioned  to  plan  at  that 
particular  time  if,  for  instance, 
they  were  in  the  midst  of 
appointing  a new  dean.” 

After  extensive  consulta- 
tions, the  administration  has 
developed  a new  academic 
planning  strategy,  one  that 
takes  into  account  the  needs 
and  situations  of  individual 
divisions  and  faculties. 
Planning  will  begin  following 
a leadership  change,  first  giv- 
ing the  new  dean  or  division 
head  an  opportunity  to  get 
settled  and  take  stock  of  the 
existing  needs. 

Plans  will  be  based  on  the 
Towards  2030  objectives  and 
will  rely  heavily  on  both  a fac- 
ulty’s self-study  and  an  exter- 
nal review  process.  Misak  has 


President  David  Naylor,  John 
Fetch,  chair  of  Governing 
Council;  and  Joey  Santiago, 
president  of  the  LJ  of  T 
Mississauga  Students’  Union. 

The  project,  which  received 
federal  and  provincial  funding 
totaling  $70  million  through 
the  Knowledge  Infrastructure 
Program  and  Ontario’s  2009 
budget,  will  result  in  a new 
13,000-square-metre  instruc- 
tional centre  and  two  fully  ren- 
ovated science  teaching  labora- 
tories. The  instructional  centre 
will  include  27  new  classrooms 
equipped  with  today’s  technol- 
ogy and  equipment.  The  new 
“smart  classrooms”  will  be  flex- 
ible, e-connected  spaces  that 
use  digital  and  Internet 


created  a four-page  planning 
document  (www.provost. 
utoronto.ca/planning. 
htm)  outlining  the  process, 
timing  and  content  of 
academic  plans. 

Misak  made  it  clear 
that  the  plan  is 
something  done  at 
the  divisional  level. 

How  a multi-depart- 
ment faculty  decides  to  do  its 
internal  planning  is  a matter 
left  open  to  each  faculty. 
However,  the  consultation 
required  to  do  the  self-study 
and  create  the  plan  will 
require  extensive  discussion, 
both  within  the  faculty7  or 
division  and  across  campuses 
and  portfolios. 

A number  of  faculties, 
including  information  and  arts 
and  science,  will  be  test  cases 
for  the  new  approach  this  year. 

“I  do  like  the  new  system,” 
said  Professor  Meric  Gertler, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science.  “It  aligns  well  with 
the  timing  of  a new  dean  ’s 
term.  It  gives  you  time  to 
define  your  priorities  and 
plans  and  aligns  with  the  goal 
of  having  a clear  roadmap  at 
the  beginning  of  a mandate.” 

Gertler  admited  to  having  a 
“pretty  ambitious  timeline” 
for  his  faculty’s  plan  with 


technology  and  tools  such  as 
iClickers  that  will  allow  profes- 
sors to  involve  students  in 
active  learning.  The  centre 
will  also  include  a computer 
lab  and  student  study  space. 

“U  of  T Mississauga  is  a rap- 
idly growing  campus  and  we 
are  extremely  grateful  that  the 
federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments have  made  such  a gener- 
ous investment  in  the  teaching 
and  learning  space  that  we  so 
clearly  need,”  Orchard  said. 
“The  instructional  centre  and 
revitalized  laboratories  will  pro- 
vide our  students  with  leading- 
edge  facilities  where  they  can 
prosper,  succeed  and  meet  the 
competitive  challenges  they 
will  face  when  they  graduate.” 


departments  and  units  asked 
to  prepare  their  own  plans 
by  Christmas,  translating 
Towards  2030  priorities  into 
an  arts  and  science  context 
and  also  giving  due 
regard  to  recommen- 
dations from  the 
most  recent  external 
review  of  the  faculty. 
A committee  will 
synthesize  the  plans  and  make 
recommendations  that  will 
lead  to  the  final  document. 

“The  challenge  comes  out 
of  2030  to  find  new  and  better 
ways  to  combine  these  two 
great  missions  of  ours  — 
research  and  teaching,”  he 
said.  “We’re  looking  for  ways 
to  link  the  two  sides  of  the 
business.” 

The  challenge  of  creating  an 
academic  plan  in  a difficult 
financial  environment  excites 
him. 

“The  times  make  academic 
planning  all  the  more  essen- 
tial,” Gertler  said.  “It  forces  us 
to  make  choices  and  to  look  at 
what  we’re  best  at  and  what 
we’re  uniquely  qualified  to  do. 

“There’s  a silver  lining  to 
our  financial  challenges.  It 
forces  people  to  be  doubly 
creative  in  devising  new  and 
inexpensive  ways  to  meet 
priorities.” 


For  more  information  on 
these  sessions  and  others 
during  U of  T's  Healthy 
Workplace  Month  visit: 

www.worklife. 

utoronto.ca/ 

workshops.htm. 


New  approach  to  academic  planning 
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Interested  in  learning  more  about  entrepreneurship  or  starting  a 
new  venture?  Sponsored  by  CIBC,  MaRS  offers  a free,  non-credit 
introductory  course  on  entrepreneurship  that  introduces  you  to 
the  nuts  and  bolts  of  building  a business. 


UPCOMING  SESSIONS 

Different  Types  of  Entrepreneurship 

October  14,  2009,  5:30-6:30pm 

Learn  about  various  business  structures  that  can  benefit  your 
company,  and  obtain  answers  to  some  basic  questions  that 
would-be  entrepreneurs  face. 

Speaker  Tony  Redpath,  VP  Partner  Programs,  MaRS 

Intro  to  Tech  Companies  & Business  Creation 

October  21,  2009,  5:30-6:30pm 

There  is  no  shortage  to  great  ideas  out  there,  but  not  all  of  those 
ideas  make  commercial  sense.  In  this  lecture,  we  explore  what 
makes  an  innovative  idea  worthwhile  to  commercialize. 

Speaker:  Raphael  Ronen,  Commercialization  Manager  The  Innovations  Group  (TIG) 


To  register  for  this  FREE  course,  visit  www.marsdd.com/ent101 


The  S.D.  Glark  Memorial  Lecture  in  Sociology 

p>  esc  nr 


a Professor  Bernice  A.  Pescosolido 

Distinguished  & Chancellor’s  Professor  of  Sociology 
Indiana  University 

Bernice  Pescosolido’s  research  agenda  on  health,  illness  and 
healing  addresses  how  social  networks  connect  individuals  to  their 
communities  and  to  institutional  structures,  specifically  targeting 
health  care  services,  stigma  and  suicide  research.  Prof  . Pescosolido 
initiated  the  first  major,  national  study  of  stigma  of  mental  illness 
in  U.S.  adults  in  over  40  years,  as  well  as  a 10-year  replication. 

She  spearheaded  the  first  National  Stigma  Study  among  children 
in  2002  and  is  now  leading  a team  of  researchers  in  the  tirst 
international  study  of  the  issue. 


Wednesday,  October  28,  2009 
6:00  PM 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre 
1 5 Devonshire  Place 

Free  Admission  • General  Seating 


There  will  be  a reception  prior 
to  the  lecture  at  4:30  PM 
Main  Lounge,  Faculty  Club 
41  Willcocks  Street 

For  more  information,  please  call 
Linda  Gardiner  at  416-946-4058. 


Sponsored  by: 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

TORONTO 

Department  of  Sociology  and 
Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 


Symposium  creates  bridges  for  learning 
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The  goal  is  to  look  at  how 
these  activities  can  engage 
students  in  new  approaches 
to  learning. 

“A  previous  event  we  held 
on  teaching  and  learning  out- 
side of  the  classroom  showed 
us  that  these  three  areas  needed 
further  discussion,”  said  Pam 
Gravestock,  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  Centre  for  Teaching 
Support  and  Innovation.  “We 
also  wanted  to  tap  into  the 
wide  range  of  initiatives  that 
already  existed  at  the  universi- 
ty and  to  provide  a venue  for 
colleagues  to  share  their 
contributions.” 

The  symposium  will  include 
a panel  discussion  involving 
the  2009  President's  Teaching 
Award  recipients,  interactive 
concurrent  sessions,  round- 
table discussions  and  poster 
and  resource  sharing  sessions. 

“It’s  also  an  opportunity 
for  faculty  to  engage  in  discus- 
sions with  colleagues  across 


the  university.  It’s  partly 
about  creating  a community 
of  teachers,”  said  Gravestock. 

Ben  Liu,  co-ordinator  of 
the  Centre  for  Community 
Partnerships,  who  will  be  pre- 
senting a session  on  Setting 
Up  a Service  Learning  Course: 
The  Role  That  Science  Plays  in 
Community,  said  there  can  be 
challenges  in  integrating  ser- 
vice learning  into  classroom 
teaching. 

“By  nature,  this  kind  of 
teaching  takes  more  time.  The 
key  to  service-learning  is  that 
there's  a necessity  of  continu- 
ous reflective  writing  through- 
out the  term. 

“We've  recently  launched 
a new  service-learning  project 
in  the  sciences.  It  was  nerve 
wracking  for  faculty  because 
service-learning  usually  means 
students  have  to  write,  which 
they’re  often  nervous  about.” 

His  session  will  also  discuss 
some  specific  successes  in 
service  learning. 


Greg  Evans  of  the  Leaders 
of  Tomorrow  program  in  engi- 
neering will  be  presenting  a 
session  on  Teaching  Leader- 
ship in  Small  to  Large 
Classrooms. 

“We're  trying  to  change 
engineering  education, 
so  as  to  enhance  the  positive 
impact  of  engineers  on  society. 
We  want  to  better  prepare  stu- 
dents to  address  the  many 
challenges  society  is  facing,  by 
integrating  change  through 
technology  with  change 
through  people,”  he  said. 
“Leadership  can  be  learned 
and  therefore  can  be  taught 
and  universities  should  play 
a direct  role  in  this  type  of 
education.” 

His  session  will  focus  on 
leadership  frameworks  and 
experiential  self-assessment. 
He  will  describe  frameworks 
and  tools  that  he  believes  can 
help  students  grow  as  leaders 
and  maximize  learning  from 
their  life  experiences. 


Redesign  will  transform  architecture  building 


An  artist's  rendering  of  the  rooftop  library  and  garden 
planned  as  part  of  the  architecture  building's  redesign. 
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university’s  College  Street 
buildings.  A number  of  high- 
performance  environmental 
elements  will  be  incorporated 
in  the  fagade  with  a glass 
“skin”  surrounding  the  exist- 
ing brick  and  extending  the 
footprint  envisioned  by  the 
design  architects.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  fagade  will  give 
the  faculty  a contemporary 
sensibility.  The  interior  will 
have  studio  space  ringing  the 
exterior  walls  and  three  hori- 
zontal anchors  — an  auditor- 
ium at  ground  level,  a student 
lounge  area  on  the  middle 
floor  and  the  rooftop  library 
and  garden  — to  counter- 
balance the  atriums  at  the 
core  of  the  structure. 

“We  want  to  involve  under- 
graduates much  more  in  the 
life  of  the  faculty,”  Sommer 
said.  “With  telescoping  atri- 
ums, undergraduates  can 
watch  graduate  students  and 
critiques  and  absorb  the 
atmosphere.  There's  lots  of 
potential  in  the  design  to  mix 


levels  of  students.  The  build- 
ing must  facilitate  these  kinds 
of  exchanges.” 

The  project  will  build  sus- 
tainability into  the  design 
through  such  features  as 
stormwater  collection  and 
energy-efficient  lighting 
sources.  The  interior  will  be 
finished  in  plain,  tough  mate- 
rials such  as  concrete. 

“We  were  realistic  in  terms 
of  the  use  of  the  building,” 
said  Ponce  de  Leon.  “It’s  open 
24-7  and  takes  a heavy  beat- 
ing. It’s  a factory  for  the  pro- 
duction of  architects,  a place 


for  experiences,  so  we’ve 
created  a neutral  box  where 
the  work  of  the  students  will 
have  more  voice.” 

Both  Office  dA  partners  are 
excited  about  the  opportunity 
to  reshape  a building  that  is 
home  to  architectural  scholar- 
ship. 

“We’ve  both  been  teaching 
while  we’ve  been  practising,” 
Tehrani  said,  “and  our  firm  is 
keen  on  merging  practice  and 
pedagogy.  This  is  a great  prob- 
lem with  a great  client.  The 
faculty  here  is  outstanding; 
the  clients  here  will  not  only 
provide  criticism,  they  will  be 
major  collaborators.” 

Sommer  said  the  redesign 
will  take  place  in  phases, 
given  the  need  for  additional 
fundraising.  When  it’s  com- 
plete, he  envisions  it  as  a hub 
for  conversations  about  archi- 
tecture, landscape  and  urban 
design  that  will  include  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  the  wider 
community. 

“We  have  a desire  to  play  a 
stronger  role  in  the  city  and 
at  the  university  about  how 
design  can  work,  how  to  build 
a better  city  and  how  to  use 
architecture  as  a better  social 
lens. 

The  upcoming  redesign  is 
an  excellent  step  in  that 
direction.” 


Faculty  Housing  Program 
for  New  Faculty 

A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 


University  of  Toronto 

Residential  Housing  Ancillary 


For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  die  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 
www.libraty.utoronto.ca/newcomers/ 
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LATIN  LIVES  AT  U OF  T 

BYANJUM  NAYYAR 

The  Romans  learned  it  and  more  recently  so  did  Harry  Potter. 

The  Latin  language  is  gaining  popularity  and  U of  T undergraduate 
classes  are  filled  to  the  brim  with  keen  Latin  lovers. 

“We’re  running  four  sections  of  Latin  100  this  year  as  we  did  last 
year,  so  there  has  been  a demand,”  said  Professor  Alison  Keith, 
chair  of  classics.  “This  year  we've  got  25  kids  in  the  third-  and  fourth- 
year  courses.” 

Professor  Jarrett  Welsh,  who  recently  joined  the  faculty,  said 
there’s  been  a revival  of  Latin  for  many  years  now.  He  teaches  inter- 
mediate Latin  and  a third-year  Latin  class  on  Roman  comedy. 

“Latin  was  the  language  of  the  Romans  but  also  of  the  educated 
elite  of  the  Renaissance,”  Welsh  said.  “People  say  that  Latin  died  but 
it  never  really  died.  I think  some  of  the  interest  we’re  seeing  is  com- 
ing out  of  new  engagement  with  the  history  of  medicine,  the  history 
of  science  and  the  study  of  the  Renaissance.” 

Keith  said  there  was  a dip  in  interest  more  than  a decade  ago  but 
now  media  have  played  a role  in  its  revival. 

“Harry  Potter  made  Latin  really  popular  and  fascinatingly,  among 
kids  in  elementary  schools  there  were  lots  of  Latin  clubs.  The  Llarry 
Potter  books  really  made  language  play  with  [English]  words  and 
Latin  words  magical.  Gladiator  [the  movie]  in  2000  was  a big  spur 
to  things  as  well.  Those  civilization  video  games  like  Alexander  the 
Great  have  also  made  it  popular.  I tiiink  people  are  just  more  aware 
of  Latin  now.” 

Keith  added  that  there  have  been  curriculum  changes  in  high 
schools  across  the  country  and  while  some  students  coming  to  U of  T 
as  undergraduates  in  the  classics  department  have  taken  Latin  before, 
some  have  not. 

“Twenty  years  ago,  Latin  was  the  third  most  taught  language  in 
schools  in  Toronto  after  Spanish  and  French,”  she  said.  “But  now 
Ontario  is  the  only  province  left  that  teaches  Latin  in  high  schools.” 

Welsh  said  many  of  the  students  in  his  classes  are  in  the  humani- 
ties but  many  also  come  from  the  sciences. 

“I’ve  had  students  who  are  also  taking  French  and  Spanish  benefit 
because  they  find  Latin  helps  them  understand  the  roots  of  other 
languages,”  he  said. 

Keith  agreed  that  Latin  is  not  a stand-alone  course  but  rather  one 
that  can  be  used  in  many  other  areas. 

“There  are  lots  of  traditional  reasons  to  study  Latin,”  she  said.  “If 
you’re  interested  in  pharmacy,  law  and  medicine,  Latin  can  also  help. 
It’s  always  the  case  that  studying  a little  Latin  will  improve  your 
command  of  English  and  your  writing  skills.” 


Vic  Reach  gives  future  teachers 
practical  experience 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

Some  people  are  lucky 
enough  to  know7  from  a very 
young  age  what  they  want  to 
be  when  they  grow  up. 
Professor  Sheila  Cook  w7as 
seven  or  eight  years  old  when 
she  decided  to  become  a 
teacher  and  now  she’s  help- 
ing other  young  students  at 
U of  T prepare  to  be  top  notch 
teachers  too. 

Cook  is  the  co-ordinator  of 
the  Vic  Reach  student  volun- 
teer program  at  Victoria 
College  where  she  also  co-ordi- 
nates the  Ryerson  (education) 
stream  of  the  Vic  One  (first- 
year  small-group  learning) 
program  and  the  Vic  concur- 
rent teacher  education  pro- 
gram (CTEP).  Vic  Reach 
matches  students  who  want  to 
gain  valuable  hands-on  teach- 
ing experience  with  students 
and  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  in  at-risk  communities 
in  Toronto. 

A graduate  of  U of  T,  Cook 
came  to  Victoria  College  in 
2005  armed  with  many  years 
of  teaching  experience.  She 
believes  the  experiential  learn- 
ing provided  by  the  Vic  Reach 
volunteer  outreach  program  is 
invaluable  for  undergraduates 
and  will  result  in  more  quality 
teachers. 


“Thinking  about  education 
for  five  years  before  they  ever 
have  their  own  classroom 
means  these  students  will  have 
a major  advantage 
when  they  start  to 
teach,”  she  said. 

Vic  Reach  was  estab- 
lished over  two 
decades  ago  with  Lawrence 
Heights  Middle  School.  The 
program  has  since  expanded 
to  include  Rawlin-son 
Community  School,  Kingslake 
Public  School 

and  Wilmington  Elementary 
School.  Students  representing 
all  major  areas  of  study  work 
with  teachers  to  tutor  and 
guide  students.  They  also 
organize  extracurricular 
activities. 

In  2007  the  program 
expanded  to  include  the 
Upper  School  in  Upper 
Canada  College,  where  univer- 
sity students  assist  high  school 
students  in  mentoring  ele- 
mentary school  students  in 
at-risk  communities  through 
the  UCC  Horizons  program. 

“Virtually  every  student 
who  applies  to  the  [Vic  One] 
Ryerson  stream  is  interested  in 
becoming  a teacher.  Vic  Reach 
is  the  recommended  prepara- 
tion for  going  into  the  con- 
current teacher  education 
program  in  second  year,”  she 


explained.  “It’s  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. They  are  not  graded  on 
the  volunteer  work  but  a lot  of 
the  work  they  do  in  my  course 
is  based  on  their 
experiences  with  Vic 
Reach,  where  they 
try  out  theories  of 
teaching  in  reality.” 
Not  all  Vic  Reach  volunteers 
have  identified  education  as 
their  career  goal  but  with  the 
inception  of  CTEP,  Cook  said 
she  expects  the  number  of 
volunteers  will  grow. 

Vic  Reach  volunteers  are 
required  to  do  nine  tutoring 
sessions  each  term  — that  is, 
one  three-hour  session  a week 
— to  receive  their  certificate. 
The  certificate  gives  students 
an  advantage  if  they  pursue 
their  teaching  credentials 
post-graduation,  said  Cook, 
but  the  experience  is  what  will 
make  the  real  difference  in 
their  careers. 

“I  think  that  those  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  to 
think  about  teaching  and  have 
had  wonderful  experiences  in 
the  classroom  and  time  to 
reflect  on  it  over  five  years  will 
be  so  much  better  prepared  for 
the  classroom,”  Cook  said. 

For  more  information 
about  the  program  please 
contact  vic.reach@ 
utoronto.ca. 
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Two  professors  honoured  for  their  teaching  skills 


BY  MARY  ANN  GRATTON  AND 
TAMMY  THORNE 

Professor  Clare 
Hasenkampf,  director  of 
the  Centre  for  Teaching  and 
Learning  at  U of  T Scar- 
borough, and  law  professor 
Lome  Sossin  have  been  rec- 
ognized for  outstanding  teach- 
ing by  the  Ontario  Confede- 
ration of  University7  Faculty 
Associations  (OCUFA)  this 
year. 


Professor  Lome  Sossin  of  law 


Hasenkampf  and  Sossin 
are  two  of  six  educators  from 
across  Ontario  to  receive 
OCUFA  Teaching  and 
Academic  Librarianship 
Awards  for  2009.  The  other 
recipients  are  Nick  Bontis  and 
Sheila  Sammon  of  McMaster 


University,  Gordon  Stubley  of 
the  University  of  Waterloo 
and  Cameron  Tsujita  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario. 

The  awards,  presented 
by  OCUFA  since  1973,  are 
designed  to  recognize  and  cele- 
brate outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  teaching  or  library 
activities  within  the  Ontario 
university  system.  Recipients 
are  nominated  by  a peer  or 
administrator  but  each  nomi- 
nation requires  letters  of  sup- 
port from  both  colleagues  and 
students.  A selection  commit- 
tee comprised  of  Ontario  uni- 
versity teachers  who  are  also 
previous  OCUFA  teaching 
award  winners  makes  the  final 
decision. 

“I  was  delighted,”  said 
Hasenkampf,  a professor  of 
biology.  “It  is  a privilege  and 
pleasure  to  teach  here  at  the 
University  of  Toronto 
Scarborough  and  I had  tears 
in  my  eyes  when  I read  the 
students’  comments.  Students 
are  so  kind  and  forgiving  of 
my  mistakes  and  so  enthused 
about  the  learning.” 

Hasenkampf  is  no  stranger 
to  teaching  awards.  Earlier  this 
year,  she  made  it  to  the  top  10 
in  TVO’s  Best  Lecturer  competi- 


tion. In  2008,  she  was  named 
the  recipient  of  a University  of 
Toronto  President’s  Teaching 
Award.  She  also  received  a 
Leadership  in  Faculty  Teaching 
Award  from  the  province  in 
2007  and  the  UTSC  Teaching 
Award  in  2003  — and  these  are 
just  a few  of  the  accolades  she 
has  received  in  recognition  of 
her  commitment  to  enhancing 
teaching. 

Sossin  was  associate  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law  from  2004 
to  2007  and  is  the  director  of 
the  faculty’s  new  Centre  for  the 
Legal  Profession.  He,  too,  was 
previously  recognized  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  as 
an  educator  with  the  Mewett 
Teaching  Award  in  2003  and 
2004.  Sossin’s  teaching  inter- 
ests span  administrative  law, 
public  administration,  profes- 
sional regulation,  civil  litiga- 
tion, ethics  and  professional- 
ism and  legal  process.  He  was 
appointed  investigator  and 
interim  integrity  commissioner 
for  the  City  of  Toronto  in  2008. 

Sossin  said  he  received  the 
surprising  good  news  this  sum- 
mer. “When  I learned  that  I 
was  one  of  the  OC  UFA  Award 
recipients  this  summer  my  first 
reaction  was  one  of  surprise.  I 


feel  enormously  lucky,  both  to 
be  able  to  do  for  a living  some- 
thing that  I enjoy  so  much  and 
to  work  at  a university  and  in  a 
faculty  that  values  teaching 
and  teachers,”  he  said. 

“Recognition  is  always  terrific 
but  I hope  awards  such  as  this 
lead  to  more  innovative  peda- 
gogy and  to  risk-taking  in 
teaching  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom.” 

Professor  Carol  Rolheiser, 

director  of  the  Centre  for 
Teaching  Support  and 
Innovation,  and  herself  an 
award-winning  educator  and 
researcher,  said,  “Seeing  two 


University  of  Toronto  profes- 
sors receive  this  prestigious 
teaching  award  from  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of 
Faculty  Associations  is  an  hon- 
our for  both  of  them  and  for  our 
entire  university  community. 

U of  T has  some  of  the  best 
faculty  in  the  world  and  Lome 
and  Clare  are  two  such  ex- 
amples. We  congratulate  them 
both  on  these  well-deserved 
awards.” 

The  OCUFA  organization 
represents  about  15,000  faculty 
and  academic  librarians  from 
24  post-secondary  institutions 
across  Ontario. 


Professor  Clare  Hasenkampf,  U of  T Scarborough,  is  no 
stranger  to  teaching  awards. 
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Joint  Membership  Plan 

A benefit  for  eligible  U of  T employees  and  pensioners 


Athletic  Centre 

55  Harbord  Street 
www.  physica  I . utoronto.  ca 

ac.help@utoronto.ca 

416.978.3436 


Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
www.utoronto.ca/facultyclub 
isabel.alves@utoronto.ca 
416.978.6325 


Hart  House 

7 Hart  House  Circle 
www.harthouse.utoronto.ca 
membership.harthouse@utoronto.ca 
416.978.2447 


The  Athletic  Centre  is  the  hub  of 
recreational  activity  at  U of  T,  where  you 
will  find  a wealth  of  options  for  being 
active.  Members  enjoy  access  to  50m 
and  25yd  swimming  pools,  squash 
courts,  indoor  and  outdoor  running 
tracks,  a newly-expanded  strength  and 
conditioning  centre,  an  extensive  range 
of  fitness  classes,  exercise  equipment, 
steam  rooms,  and  more. 


The  Faculty  Club  is  your  private  dining 
oasis,  conveniently  located  within  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Enjoy  exquisite  meals 
accompanied  by  the  perfect  wine  while 
mingling  with  friends  and  associates  in  a 
setting  that  has  something  for  everyone. 
Professional  meetings,  conferences, 
seminars,  banquets  or  receptions,  there  is 
always  something  happening  at  the  Club. 


Hart  House  isan  architectural  gem  serving 
as  the  centre  of  artistic,  cultural  and 
recreational  activities  at  U of  T.  Enrich 
your  mind  in  one  of  our  new  creative 
classes  and  workshops  in  the  performing 
and  media  arts.  Enrich  your  body  in  our 
state-of-the-art  athletic  facility  or  enrich 
your  soul  by  attending  a concert  in  the 
magnificent  Great  Hall.  Discover  what’s 
inside  Hart  House  this  year. 


“I  love  being  able  to  enjoy  a morning  swim  at  the  Athletic  Centre,  a delicious  lunch  at  The 
Faculty  Club,  and  the  various  social  activities  at  Hart  House. ..the  Joint  Membership  Plan  is 
one  of  the  most  versatile  memberships  in  Toronto,  available  for  a fantastic  price.” 

- Richard  Ashmore,  U of  T Pension  Specialist 


For  information  on  how  to  enroll,  please  visit  or  call: 

www.utoronto.ca/jointplan  or  416.978.6325 
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Discovery  of  new  form  of  circulation 
in  eye  may  offer  hope  for  glaucoma 


BYPAULCANTIN 

Researchers  at  the 

University  of  Toronto,  St. 
Michael's  Hospital  and 
Sunnybrook  Health  Sciences 
Centre  have  discovered  a 
previously  unidentified 
form  of  circulation  within 
the  human  eye  that  may  pro- 
vide important  new  insights 
into  glaucoma,  a leading  cause 
of  blindness. 

For  more  than  century,  the 
eye  has  been  considered  to 
lack  lymphatics,  a circulation 
responsible  for  pumping  fluid 
and  waste  out  of  tissues.  The 
inability  to  clear  that  fluid 
from  the  eye  is  linked  to  glau- 
coma, a leading  cause  of  irre- 
versible blindness  affecting 
more  than  66  million  people 
worldwide. 

“We  challenged  this 
assumption  about  a lack  of 
lymphatics  and  discovered 
specialized  lymphatic  chan- 
nels in  the  human  eye,”  said 
Professor  Yeni  Yiicel,  a 
pathologist-scientist  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  and  St. 
Michael’s  Hospital  and  lead 
author  of  the  study,  which 
appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
Experimental  Eye  Research. 

Glaucoma  is  a degenerative 
disease  believed  to  be  caused 


by  the  death  of  nerve  cells  at 
the  back  of  the  eye  and  in 
vision  centres  of  the  brain.  It 
is  often  associated  with  elevated 
pressure  in  the  eye.  Current 
treatments  for  glaucoma  rely 
on  eye  drops  or  surgery  to 
lower  eye  pressure  either  by 
reducing  fluid  formation  or 
improving  fluid  drainage  from 
the  eye. 

“Good  vision  depends  on 
the  stable  flow  of  fluid  into 
and  out  of  the  eye.  Any  distur- 
bance of  this  delicate  fluid 
balance  can  lead  to  high  eye 
pressure  and  irreversible  glau- 
coma damage,”  said  study  co- 
author Neeru  Gupta,  direc- 
tor of  the  glaucoma  unit  and 
nerve  protection  unit  at  St. 
Michael’s  Hospital  and  a profes- 
sor of  ophthalmology  at  U of  T. 

The  lymphatic  circulation, 
distinct  from  blood  circula- 
tion, carries  a colorless  fluid 
called  lymph  containing  extra 
water,  proteins  and  antigens 
through  lymphatic  vessels  to 
lymph  nodes  and  then  to  the 
blood  stream.  This  circulation 
is  critical  for  the  drainage  of 
the  fluid  from  tissues,  clear- 
ance of  proteins  and  immune 
monitoring  of  the  tissue. 
Using  molecular  tools  and 
three-dimensional  reconstruc- 
tion, the  team  of  researchers 


identified  a rich  network  of 
lymphatic  channels  in  the  cil- 
iary body  of  the  human  eye. 
These  studies  were  confirmed 
by  electron  microscopy. 

The  discovery  of  a lymphatic 
circulation  in  the  eye  chal- 
lenges the  idea  that  the  eye  is 
an  immune-privileged  site  due 
to  the  lack  of  lymphatics  and 
has  major  implications  for 
understanding  eye  inflamma- 
tions and  eye  tumour  spread, 
plus  other  eye  disorders. 

“This  ‘uveolymphatic’  circu- 
lation plays  a role  in  the  clear- 
ance of  fluid  from  the  eye, 
making  it  highly  relevant  to 
glaucoma.  This  discovery  is 
exciting  because  it  means  we 
can  focus  on  innovative  treat- 
ment strategies  for  patients 
with  glaucoma  by  specifically 
targeting  this  new  circulation 
to  lower  eye  pressure,”  said 
Gupta. 

Future  studies  will  be  direct- 
ed at  better  understanding 
how  to  manipulate  the  lym- 
phatic circulation  in  the  eye. 

“It’s  dear  that  if  we  want 
to  develop  new  strategies  to 
prevent  blindness,  we  need 
to  challenge  existing  beliefs 
and  hopefully  open  the  door 
to  new  treatments  for  eye 
disease,”  said  Yiicel  of  St. 
Michael’s  Hospital. 


Origins  of  prion  disease  uncovered 


BY  JENNIFER  LITTLE 

A U of  T-led  team  has  uncov- 
ered the  evolutionary  ancestry 
of  the  prion  gene,  which  may 
reveal  new  understandings  of 
how  the  prion  protein  causes 
diseases  such  as  bovine 
spongiform  encephalopathy 
(BSE),  also  known  as  “mad 
cow  disease.” 

Diseased  prion  proteins  are 
responsible  for  the  fatal  neu- 
rodegenerative  Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob  disease  in  humans  and 
BSE,  scrapie  and  chronic  wast- 
ing disease  in  livestock. 

Overall,  this  work  holds  prom- 
ise for  efforts  to  reveal  the 
physiological  function  of 
members  of  the  prion  protein 
family  and  may  provide 
insights  into  the  origins  and 
underlying  constraints  of  the 
conformational  changes  asso- 
ciated with  prion  diseases. 

The  study  was  published  Sept. 
28  in  the  online  journal  PLoS 
ONE. 

Principal  investigator 
Gerold  Schmitt-Ulms  of 

the  Centre  for  Research  in 
Neurodegenerative  Diseases 
and  the  Department  of 
Laboratory  Medicine  and 
Pathobiology  and  his  graduate 
student,  Sepehr  Ehsani, 
teamed  up  with  Holger  Wille 
and  Joel  Watts  of  the 


University  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  and  David 
Westaway  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  for  this  project. 

“The  prion  protein  was  dis- 
covered more  than  20  years 
ago  and  has  been  studied 
intensively.  Nobody,  however, 
knew  its  evolutionary  origin 
and  much  confusion  sur- 
rounds its  physiological  func- 
tion,” said  Schmitt-Ulms.  The 
team’s  analysis  suggests  that 
the  prion  gene  is  descended 
from  the  more  ancient  ZIP 
family  of  metal  ion  trans- 
porters. Members  of  the  ZIP 
protein  family  are  well  known 
for  their  ability  to  transport 
zinc  and  other  metals  across 
cell  membranes. 

The  U of  T laboratory  ini- 
tially demonstrated  the  physi- 
cal proximity  of  two  metal 
ion  transporters,  ZIP6  and 
ZIP10,  to  mammalian  prion 
proteins  in  living  cells.  As 
with  the  normal  cellular 
prion  protein,  ZIP6  and  ZIP10 
exhibit  widespread  expression 
in  biological  tissues  with  high 
transcript  levels  in  the  brain. 
Schmitt-Ulms  then  made  the 
startling  discovery  that  prion 
and  ZIP  proteins  contain 
extensive  stretches  of  similar 
amino  acid  sequence.  The 
researchers  next  documented 
that  the  respective  segments 


within  ZIP  and  prion  proteins 
are  computationally  predicted 
to  acquire  a highly  similar 
three-dimensional  structure. 

Finally,  the  team  uncovered 
multiple  additional  common- 
alities between  ZIP  and  prion 
proteins  that  led  them  to  con- 
clude these  molecules  are 
evolutionarily  related. 

Most  proteins  do  not  act 
in  isolation  but  partner  with 
other  proteins  to  exert  their 
biological  roles.  The  relation- 
ship between  ZIP-family  and 
prion  proteins  may  thus  pro- 
vide a new  angle  from  which 
to  study  the  biology  of  the 
prion  protein  in  health  and 
disease. 

Although  no  single  evi- 
dence firmly  established  the 
phylogenetic  relationship 
between  ZIP  and  prion  genes, 
Schmitt-Ulms  is  confident 
that  the  many  corroborating 
pieces  of  evidence  collected 
and,  equally  important, 
the  absence  of  any  conflict- 
ing observations,  allow  no 
other  conclusion  to  be 
drawn. 

The  PLoS  ONE  article, 
Evolutionary  Descent  of 
Prion  Genes  from  the  ZIP 
Family  of  Metal  Ion 
Transporters,  can  be  down- 
loaded at  www. 
plosone.org. 
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BY  KEN  MCGUFFIN 


Those  lyin’,  cheatin’  green  consumers. 

Just  being  around  green  products  can  make  us  behave  more 
altruistically,  a new  study  to  be  published  in  a forthcoming  issue 
of  Psychological  Science  has  found. 

But  buying  those  same  products  can  have  the  opposite  effect. 
Researchers  found  that  buying  green  can  lead  people  into  less 
altruistic  behaviour  and  even  make  them  more  likely  to  steal  and 
lie  than  after  buying  conventional  products.  Buying  products 
that  claim  to  be  made  with  low  environmental  impact  can  set  up 
“moral  credentials”  in  people’s  minds  that  give  license  to  selfish  or 
questionable  behaviour. 

“This  was  not  done  to  point  the  finger  at  consumers  who  buy 
green  products.  The  message  is  bigger,”  said  Professor  Nina  Mazar 
of  marketing  at  the  Rotman  School  of  Management  and  a self- 
admitted  green  consumer.  “At  the  end  of  the  day,  if  we  do  one 
moral  thing,  it  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  we  will  be  morally  better 
in  other  things  as  well.” 

Mazar,  along  with  her  co-author  Chen-Bo  Zhong,  an  assistant 
professor  of  organizational  behaviour  at  the  Rotman  School,  con- 
ducted three  experiments.  The  first  found  that  people  perceived 
green  consumers  to  be  more  co-operative,  altruistic  and  ethical 
than  those  who  purchased  conventional  products.  The  second 
experiment  showed  that  participants  merely  exposed  to  products 
from  a green  store  shared  more  money  in  a subsequent  experi- 
mental game,  but  those  who  actually  made  purchases  in  that  store 
shared  less.  The  final  experiment  revealed  that  participants  who 
bought  items  in  the  green  store  showed  evidence  of  lying  and 
stealing  money  in  a subsequent  lab  game. 

But  are  people  conscious  of  this  moral  green  washing  going  on 
when  they  buy  green  products  and,  more  important,  the  licence 
they  might  feel  to  break  ethical  standards?  Mazar  and  Zhong 
don’t  know  — and  look  forward  to  exploring  that  in  further 
research. 

The  complete  study  is  available  at:  www.rotman.utoronto.ca/ 
newthinking7greenproducts.pdf. 
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Open  Access  Week  at  U of  T 


Rea  Devakos,  co-ordinator  of  scholarly  communication,  is  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
upcoming  series  of  Open  Access  Week  events. 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

Knowledge  is  power.  So  it 

follows  that  making  scholarly 
literature  more  accessible  is  a 
positive  step. 

This  idea  provides  the 
underpinning  for  U of  T’s  cele- 
bration of  Open  Access  Week 
Oct.  19  to  23.  During  a series 
of  seminars  across  the  three 
campuses,  faculty,  librarians, 

IT  specialists  and  scholars 
from  many  disciplines  will 
discuss  the  topic  of  providing 
free  access  to  scholarly  work. 

As  a greater  proportion  of 
scholarly  literature  is  being 
made  freely  available  online 
each  year,  new  challenges 
and  opportunities  arise.  The 
move  towards  open- 
ness is  transforming 
the  nature  of  scholarly 
communication  and 
U of  T’s  co-ordinator 
of  scholarly  com- 
munication said  this 
is  a good  thing. 

Rea  Devakos 

helped  organize  the  week-long 
U of  T event  and  said  more 
people  are  using  search 
engines  like  Google  rather 
than  accessing  specialized 
databases. 

“It  is  inherently  a good 
thing  to  make  information 
more  accessible,”  said 
Devakos,  noting  that  trans- 
parency will  be  crucial  to 
success  as  both  open  access 
and  subscription-based  jour- 
nals will  continue  to  manage 
peer  review. 

“It’s  important  that  this 
mechanism  be  maintained 
and  there  is  some  transparency 
that  [the  review]  has  hap- 
pened. You  should  know  if 
someone  else  has  assessed  it 
before  you  cite  it,”  she  said. 

Devakos  also  said  she  thinks 
that  open  access  will  help 
thwart  plagiarism  by  essentially 
putting  your  work  out  there 
for  “everyone  to  see.” 

U of  T is  among  numerous 
institutions  beginning  to 
embrace  open  access. 


TOWARDS 

a prosperous 

socisiy 


“I  think  there  are  a few 
things  that  have  increased  the 
prominence  [of  open  access],” 
she  said.  “One  is  a series  of 
faculty  resolutions,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  at  Harvard 
where  the  faculty  [of  arts  and 
science]  passed  a resolution 
to  make  all  of  their  journal 
articles  publicly  accessible. 
There’s  an  opt-out  clause, 
of  course.” 

Devakos  warned  that  faculty 
should  read  publishing  agree- 
ments carefully,  whether  pub- 
lishing with  traditional  or 
open  access  publications. 

"My  recommendation  to 
faculty  would  be  to  think  care- 
fully about  the  rights  they 
want  to  retain.  Generally  we 
suggest  fac- 
ulty retain 
rights  that 
are  educa- 
tional and 
non-com- 
mercial,” 
she  said, 
noting  that 

faculty  sometimes  unwittingly 
give  up  all  publication  rights 
and  then  find  they  can't  even 
reproduce  their  own  material 
for  their  classes. 

Devakos  said  that  submis- 
sion to  open  access  or  online 
journals  is  the  same  but  post- 
ing online  is  extra  work  and 
some  assistance  is  available  at 
the  library. 

The  library  has  a managed 
open  access  research  repository 
called  T-Space  that  contains 
17,000  items.  It  is  a state-of- 
the-art  library  service  for  dis- 
tributing and  preserving 
faculty-authored  research  and 
education  material.  The 
author  grants  a non-exclusive 
licence  to  the  library  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  but  the 
copyright  is  not  transferred.  T- 
Space  is  also  home  to  the 
mandated  electronic  theses 
for  graduate  students. 

Open  access  will  undoubt- 
edly increase  the  visibility  and 
longevity  of  academic  work  — 
but  there  is  also  a moral 


incentive  where  publicly 
funded  research  is  concerned. 

“A  number  of  funding  agen- 
cies are  mandating  or  encour- 
aging open  access  now.  I think 
part  of  it  is  that  it  is  more 
bang  for  your  buck,  yes,  but 
also  a moral  argument  that 
these  are  public  funds  and 
hence  the  fruits  of  that 
research  should  be  made  pub- 
lically  accessible,”  she  said. 

In  fact,  Open  Access  Week 
at  U of  T will  see  the  launch 
of  a Pub  Med  Central  Canada 
repository  for  such  research. 
Other  highlights  of  the  event 
will  include  a talk  on  copy- 
right, retaining  and  sharing 
rights  to  scholarship  Oct.  20 
by  legal  scholar  Sam  Trosow 
and  on  Oct.  22  U of  T alum- 
nus John  Willinsky,  promi- 
nent in  the  open  access  move- 
ment, will  talk  about  the 
future  of  learning.  Later  that 
day,  a powerhouse  panel  at 
UTM’s  Faculty  Club  promises 
to  provide  a lively  discussion 
with  varying  views  on  the 
topic. 

Visit  http://discover. 
library.utoronto.ca/ 
news/open-access-week- 
oct- 19-23. 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

Think  big  — as  in  big  sav- 
ings. That  is  the  message  from 
U of  T’s  office  of  procurement. 

At  a time  of  budget  restraint, 
it’s  time  for  faculty  and  staff  to 
turn  to  procurement  services 
for  help  in  cutting  costs. 

“We  essentially  don’t  buy 
anything  in  procurement 
services.  What  we  do  is  facili- 
tate the  buying  at  the  depart- 
ment level,”  said  Eddy  Jin, 
director  of  procurement  ser- 
vices. “We  do  a combination 
of  things.  We  provide  tools  to 
help  departments  make  pur- 
chases, we  facilitate  all  high 
value  purchases  [$25,000  and 
over]  and  we  show  depart- 
ments how  to  save  money.” 

One  of  the  award-winning 
tools  that  procurement  services 
has  put  together  to  help  the 
University  of  Toronto  commu- 
nity save  money  is  UShop. 

“In  2001  we  implemented  an 
e-procurement  system  that  we 
branded  as 

UShop,  which  www.procurement. 

is  essentially  a utoronto.ca/presentations 

marketplace  of 
17  vendors  where  you  can  log 
in  online,  click  through  and 
buy  various  products,  from 
computers  to  paper  to  laborato- 
ry supplies." 

Procurement  services  negoti- 
ates centralized  contracts  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  university 
that  translate  to  special  pricing 
and  services  for  U of  T.  And,  Jin 
noted,  buying  power  equals 
negotiating  power  because  the 
more  we  buy  with  a particular 
vendor,  the  more  leverage 
we  have  in  getting  a better 
contract  in  the  next  cycle. 

“In  a nutshell,  the  university 
can  save  a lot  of  money  if 
everyone  buys  from  these 
suppliers,”  he  said. 

Through  procurement  ser- 
vices the  University  of  Toronto 
has  more  than  40  contracts 
with  suppliers  who  provide  a 
discount  when  purchasing  on 
behalf  of  U of  T. 

“Industry  studies  will  show 


that  an  organization  that  only 
buys  on  contract  will  save 
between  four  and  10  per 
cent,”  said  Jin. 

To  date,  the  U of  T buying 
community  has  spent  almost 
$33  million  via  UShop.  (There 
are  currently  more  than  1,500 
faculty  and  staff  using  UShop.) 

“When  you  use  UShop,  you 
go  from  3.46  hours  [to  com- 
plete a transaction]  to  20  min- 
utes — that  is  the  real  effect  of 
buying  through  the  UShop  ver- 
sus picking  up  the  phone  and 
having  an  invoice  sent.  The 
processing  of  the  paperwork  is 
a significant  effort  and  the  pro- 
ductivity savings  are  enormous.” 

Once  your  profile  is  set  up, 
your  user  profile  contains 
everything  you  need,  including 
relevant  financial  and  grant 
information,  meaning  every 
purchase  takes  a mere  few  clicks. 

“Right  now,  we  have  an 
excellent  example  of  a best 
practice  with  chemistry.  The 
department  realized  they 

would  receive  a 
shipping  dis- 
count from  a 
supplier  if  they 
purchased  their  products 
online  so  they  decided  that 
everyone  should  buy  through 
UShop.  They’ve  saved  over 
$130,000  since  2004,”  said  Jin. 

“This  does  not  require  a big 
change  in  behaviour;  just  more 
awareness,”  he  added. 

Jin  said  one  of  the  procure- 
ment office’s  biggest  challenges 
is  making  people  aware  of 
services  such  as  UShop.  But 
help  is  on  its  way,  thanks  to 
Design  Works,  the  Rotman 
School’s  centre  for  design- 
based  innovation  and  educa- 
tion, focusing  on  strategy  and 
business  design. 

Design  Works  did  a prelimi- 
nary study  to  gain  a deeper 
understanding  of  procurement 
service's  users.  Using  the 
research  data,  it  will  help  Jin 
and  his  group  spread  the  word 
about  the  tools  available  for 
cost  savings.  Learn  more  by 
visiting . 


Library  fees  for  non-U  of  T borrowers 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Beginning  this  fall,  the 

University  of  Toronto  Library 
System  has  begun  charging  an 
annual  fee  to  students  and  fac- 
ulty from  other  universities 
for  borrowing  privileges. 

Non-U  of  T borrowers  will 
still  be  able  to  access  materials 
free  of  charge  through  the 
interlibrary  loan  system  but 
the  convenience  of  in-person 
borrowing  privileges  will  cost 
$200  per  year. 

The  U of  T Libraries  is 
renowned  as  one  of  the  best 
research  library  systems  in 
North  America,  not  far  behind 
those  at  Harvard  and  Yale. 


However,  it  is  expensive  to 
maintain.  Capital  support 
from  the  government  has 
helped  to  build  and  maintain 
the  library  structures  but  it 
receives  no  financial  assistance 
for  maintaining  its  collection 
or  operating  the  library. 

“We  are  doing  everything 
we  possibly  can  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  this  excellent 
resource,”  said  Carole 
Moore,  chief  librarian. 

The  library  system  has  an 
annual  acquisitions  budget  of 
$23  million,  partially  funded 
through  student  fees.  As 
acquisition  and  maintenance 
costs  climb,  the  administra- 
tion has  determined  that  bor- 


rowers from  outside  the  U of  T 
community  should  help 
defray  the  cost  of  the  services 
they  receive. 

“It  is  only  reasonable  that 
non-U  of  T students  and  facul- 
ty who  use  the  library  should 
also  contribute  something,” 
said  Professor  Cheryl  Misak, 
vice-president  and  provost. 
“Although  we  have  always 
welcomed  students  and 
faculty  from  other  univer- 
sities, last  year  the  number 
of  items  borrowed  from 
our  library  at  no  cost  was 
78,842.  This  means  that 
our  students  effectively 
subsidize  those  at  other 
universities.” 


DIANA  MCNALLY 
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Music  student  wins  prestigious  international  composition  prize 


Lan-chee  Lam  has  moved  from  piano,  which  she  began 
playing  at  age  seven,  to  composition  with  great  success. 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

A third-year  doctoral  stu- 
dent in  composition  at  the 
Faculty  of  Music  has  won 
the  grand  prize  at  the  2009 
George  Enescu  International 
Composition  Competition. 

Hong  Kong  native  Lan- 
chee  Lam  won  the  presti- 
gious international  prize  in 
the  symphonic  music  category 
for  her  orchestral  work 
Mysterious  Palace.  The  grand 
prize  includes  a cash  prize  of 
10,000  euros  (approximately 
$17,300  Cdn)  and  a premiere 
of  the  work  at  the  2011  George 
Enescu  International  Festival 
in  Bucharest,  Romania. 

“I  was  very  surprised  at 
first,”  said  Lam.  “I  feel  very 
lucky  too.” 

According  to  her  U of  T 
professors  Chan  Ka  Nin 
and  Gary  Kulesha,  luck 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

“Ms.  Lam  won  with  a very 
imaginative  orchestral  work. 
She  is  a very  talented,  highly 
motivated  composer  who 
works  very  hard,”  said  Chan. 
“This  international  prize  is  yet 
another  addition  to  her  long 
list  of  awards.” 

Kulesha  said  Lam  is  already 
a very  accomplished  artist. 

“Ms.  Lam’s  level  of  skill  is 
remarkable,  even  for  a DMA 
candidate.  In  addition  to  her 


amazing  technical  control, 
she  is  able  to  create 
atmospheric  and  dramatic 
music.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
she  won  this  prize  as  she  has 
won  several  prizes  before,” 
Kulesha  said.  “I  fully  expect 
Ms.  Lam  to  go  on  to  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the 
musical  world.” 

Lam  was  able  to  achieve  the 
dramatic  atmosphere  Kulesha 
refers  to  in  Mysterious  Palace 
by  recalling  the  history 
of  the  Forbidden  City 
in  Beijing  (now  the  Palace 
Museum),  which  she  visited 
in  2008. 

“The  architecture  was  the 
most  impressive  thing  that  I 
found;  every  corner  of  the 
building  is  decorated  and  so 
detailed.  These  patterns  are 
symbolized  in  the  string  sec- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the 
piece.” 

She  explained  further,  “I 
try  to  explore  the  mysterious 
sound  with  the  orchestra  in 
the  opening  by  using  the 
water  gong,  referring  to  the 
history  of  the  palace.  The 
music  later  transforms  to  a cli- 
mactic section,  describing  the 
war  that  the  palace  has  experi- 
enced. Finally,  it  ends  with  a 
quiet  and  peaceful  passage, 
with  memories  from  all 
people  in  the  country.” 

Lam  is  also  known  for 
blending  Chinese  and  western 


instruments  in  her  composi- 
tions, which  “can  create  very 
interesting  textures  and 
sounds”  and  said  that  the  per- 
ception of  time  in  traditional 
Chinese  culture  is  very  impor- 


tant to  her  in  composition. 

“Besides,  I often  try  to  imitate 
the  sound  of  a Chinese  instru- 
ment with  a western  one.” 
Lam  started  composing 
about  six  years  ago  during  her 


undergraduate  degree  at  the 
Chinese  University  of  Hong 
Kong  where  she  was  taught  by 
U of  T alumnus  Chan  Wing- 
Wah.  She  hopes  to  teach  com- 
position one  day  herself  and 
hopes  to  complete  her  DMA  at 
U of  T in  two  years.  She  began 
to  play  piano  at  the  age  of 
seven  and  also  took  lessons  at 
14  on  two  Chinese  instru- 
ments, guzheng  and  pipa. 

Lam  has  received  numerous 
awards,  including  the  Jackie 
Chan  Scholarship  while  in 
Hong  Kong  and  the  New 
Generation  Composition 
Prize.  Most  recently,  she  was 
awarded  second  prize  at  the 
2008  Luxembourg  Inter- 
national Composition 
Competition  for  Threnody  for 
the  Earth,  Concerto  for  Sheng 
(Chinese  wind  instrument) 
and  Chamber  Orchestra.  She 
was  also  the  winner  of  the 
choral  and  wind  ensemble 
composition  competitions 
held  at  the  Faculty  of  Music. 

On  Oct.  2 the  U of  T Wind 
Ensemble  gave  the  world  pre- 
miere of  Lam’s  Earth  Dance, 
which  won  the  Faculty  of 
Music’s  student  composition 
competition  last  year.  On 
March  16,  Lam’s  sextet  La 
Defense  will  be  performed  by 
gamUT  (formerly  U of  T con- 
temporary music  ensemble) 
at  the  Canadian  Opera 
Company. 


Architecture  explores  tension  between  individual  and  community 


BY  TAMMY  THORNE 

Examining  the  role  architecture 
plays  in  defining  the  contemporary 
collective  is  central  to  Monuments  + 
Bits,  a new  installation  and  exhibition 
at  the  Eric  Arthur  Gallery  in  the  John 
H.  Daniels  Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Landscape,  and  Design. 

It  is  also  a central  theme  of  the 
entire  body  of  work  of  the  exhibitors, 
Professors  Rodolphe  el-Khoury, 
Robert  Levit  and  Steven  Fong.  The 
work  of  the  three  men,  who  form  the 
collective  KLF,  embraces  the  tense 
relationship  between  community  and 
individual. 

Using  parametric  software  that 
essentially  reduces  a structure  to  a 
spreadsheet  that  can  be  manipulated 
using  co-dependent  variables,  Khoury, 
Levit  and  Fong  have  designed  physical 
environments  of  interdependent  forms 
that  are  now  being  shown  inter- 
actively. 

Levit  explained  the  software,  saying, 
“Instead  of  modelling  just  a shape,  you 
model  a set  of  relationships.  The  easy 
way  to  imagine  it  is  if  we  have  a weave 
of  fabric  and  we  pull  on  one  corner, 
the  warp  and  the  wroof  of  the  entire 
fabric  changes.  The  whole  thing  is 
distorted  by  us  pulling  on  one  little 
corner  and  there  are  ways  now  that 
these  relationships  can  be  described 
mathematically  by  the  computer  so 


Monuments  + Bits  is  an  exhibition  of 
work  by  three  professors  at  the  John 
H.  Daniels  Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Landscape,  and  Design. 

that  instead  of  modelling  a fixed  form 
you  can  model  a form  that  is 
determined  by  a set  of  relationships. 
When  you  change  one  element  it 
ripples  through  the  entire  object. 

“The  mutable  and  co-dependent 
relationships  of  elements  in  parametric 
work  parallels  our  understanding  of 
the  relationship  of  individuals  to 
collective  forms.  The  use  of  the  tool 


helps  us  to  shape  the  forms  of  our  work 
in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  the 
social  world.” 

The  environments  on  display 
illustrate  another  theme  central  to 
KLF’s  work,  which  addresses  the 
challenge  of  building  monumental 
structures  that  address  both  the 
collective  form  and  the  needs  of  the 
individual.  This  tension  between  the 
one  and  the  many  is  addressed  head- 
on  in  KLF's  technically  enhanced 
works  by  showing  that  a structure  can 
be  both  monumental  and  intimate. 

One  example  featured  in  this 
exhibition  is  their  current  finalist-level 
entry  for  urban  shade  structures.  The 
competition  invited  designers  to 
invent  new  forms  for  built  shade  in  the 
city  of  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

“Our  design  basically  uses  football- 
like  tiles  that  we  can  string  like  beads 
on  a necklace  to  create  a sort  of  filigree 
shading  material.  These  have  em- 
bedded LEDs  and  solar  panels  and 
motion  sensors  so  that  during  the  day 
they  accumulate  energy  from  the  sun,” 
Khoury  explained.  “Each  ball  has  the 
capacity  to  store  energy  and  deliver  it 
as  soft  light  with  LEDs  in  the  evening 
and  will  last  the  whole  night,  but  can’t 
be  very  bright.  When  the  sensors  sense 
presence  they  intensify  so  they  become 
like  a street  light  illuminating  the 
path.” 

Levit  added,  “It’s  like  the  afterglow 


of  a comet  that  is  left  behind.  It  glows 
softly  when  there  is  nobody  there 
but  then  when  someone  shows  up  it 
intensifies  and  literally  follows  them 
like  shooting  stars.” 

“It  follows  you  and  gives  you  only 
light  and  delivers  it  to  you  as  an 
individual,”  Khoury  emphasized. 

“This  is  how  all  these  themes  come 
together.  It  is  both  monumental  and 
individual.” 

Khoury  noted  that  responsive  media 
have  enormous  potential  for 
sustainable  architecture,  using  the 
example  of  heating  only  rooms  that 
people  inhabit,  essentially  creating  a 
“comfort  zone”  that  would  follow 
bodies  through  a building. 

Works  in  the  exhibition  range  from 
large  to  small  urban  designs  and 
include  proposals  for  museums, 
performance  buildings,  libraries  and 
other  urban  infrastructure.  Using 
interactive  media,  gallery  goers  are  able 
to  view  different  aspects  of  the  design 
process  onscreen  when  standing  near 
or  touching  the  physical  models. 

This  is  only  the  second  show  to  be 
mounted  by  faculty  in  the  Eric  Arthur 
Gallery  and  w-as  done  with  the 
assistance  of  staff  and  students, 
notably  architecture  graduate  student 
James  Dixon  and  alumnus  Mike  Fung 
who  both  have  undergraduate  degrees 
in  engineering. 

Monuments  + Bits  runs  until  Oct.  31. 


DIANA  MCNALLY 
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Past  Gairdner  winner  one  of  the  fathers  of  stem  cell  research 


James  Till  (left)  and  Ernest  McCulloch,  University 
Professors  Emeriti,  won  a Gairdner  Award  in  1969. 


BY  ANJUM  NAYYAR 

Renowned  scientist  and 

Gairdner  Award  winner  James 
Till,  a biophysicist,  paved  the 
way  for  Canada  to  become  a 
leader  in  stem  cell  research.  It 
was  his  collaborative  work  that 
first  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  stem  cells.  If  you 
talk  to  him  today,  however, 
he’ll  tell  you  the  discovery  of 
stem  cells  was  accidental. 

“When  Dr.  Ernest 
McCulloch  and  1 began  our 
collaboration  in  the  late  1950s, 
we  were  not  trying  to  find  stem 
cells.  Our  intent  was  to  obtain 
a quantitative  estimate  of  the 
radiation  sensitivity  of  normal 
mouse  bone  marrow  cells.  The 
key  observation  made  by  Dr. 
McCulloch,  a hematologist, 
that  led  to  our  collaborative 
work  on  stem  cells  was  an 
accidental  one.” 

He  said  the  main  impacts  of 
the  discovery  were  twofold. 
First,  the  discovery  initiated  a 
new  field  of  research, 
experimental  studies  of  stem 
cells  at  the  level  of  the 
individual  stem  cells,  based  on 
cell  transplantation  techniques. 

Prior  to  the  work  of  their 
group,  the  emphasis  had  been 
on  speculations  about  stem 
cells  and  their  morphology, 
based  on  inconclusive 
observations  made  using  the 
light  microscope.  Till  and 
McCulloch  — University 
Professors  Emeriti  — paid 
special  attention  to  the 
functions  of  stem  cells,  instead 
of  their  form. 

“The  work  of  our  group 
provided  an  operational 
(functional)  definition  of  stem 
cells  that's  still  used  today. 
They  are  characterized  by  the 


ability  to  renew  themselves 
repeatedly  via  mitotic  cell 
division  and  the  ability  to  give 
rise  to  more  specialized  cell 
types  as  a result  of  differ- 
entiation (of  some  of  their 
progeny  that  are  no  longer 
stem  cells).” 


Take  part  in  the  Oct.  28- 
BO  Gairdner  symposia  in 
celebration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  awards. 
Visit  www.gairdner.org 
for  a schedule  of  events. 


The  pair’s  work  also  led  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the 
conceptual  basis  for  bone 
marrow  transplants.  Bone 
marrow  transplants  are  now 
used  in  the  treatment  of  several 
diseases,  including  cancers  — 
leukemia,  lymphoma  and 
myeloma  — and  other 
disorders  of  the  blood-forming 
system.  It  was  this  pivotal  work 
on  stem  cells  that  led  to  Till 
and  McCulloch  winning  the 
Gairdner  Award  in  1969,  an 
award  Till  cherishes  to  this 
day. 


“My  understanding  is 
that  the  goal  of  the  Gairdner 
Foundation  is  to  recognize  and 
reward  the  achievements  of 
medical  researchers  whose 
work  contributes  significantly 
to  improving  the  quality  of 
human  life,”  he  said.  “I  think 
that  the  foundation  has  been 
very  successful  at  recognizing 
and  rewarding  such  achieve- 
ments. The  Canada  Gairdner 
Wightman  Award,  which 
identifies,  for  particular 
recognition,  Canadian  leaders 
in  medical  science,  is  unique.” 

Over  the  next  20  years  Till 
made  a transition  into  an  area 
of  work  that  would  again  have 
a great  deal  of  impact.  That 
area  was  open  access,  an  area 
he  continues  to  work  on  today. 

“I  stopped  doing  basic 
research  on  stem  cells  about 
1980  and  became  more 
involved  in  clinical  research. 
About  1995, 1 found  out  about 
the  Breast-Cancer  Mailing  List, 
a listserv-based  discussion 
group  for  breast  cancer  patients 
(the  server  for  this  mailing 
list  is  located  in  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland).  This  dis- 
cussion group  is  open  to 


anyone  with  an  e-mail  account 
who  wants  to  subscribe.  I 
thought  that  such  a discussion 
group  would  provide  a novel 
way  to  obtain  qualitative 
information  about  the 
experiences  and  unmet  needs 
of  patients  living  with  breast 
cancer.” 

This  discussion  group  did 
provide  unique  insights  into 
the  kind  of  information  and 
support  desired  by  people 
living  with  breast  cancer. 

“I  discovered  that  some 
of  the  advocacy-oriented 
members  of  the  discussion 
group  were  remarkably  well 
informed  about  their  disease 
and  wanted  to  have  access  to 
the  results  of  the  latest 
research.  They  wanted  to  be 
able  to  read  the  full  text  of 
relevant  research  publications 
themselves,  without  having  to 
rely  on  others  to  interpret  the 
results  on  their  behalf. 
However,  very  few  lived  near 
a major  medical  library  and 
weren't  able  to  obtain  online 
access  to  the  full  text  in  any 
cost-effective  way.  This  is  why 
I first  became  interested  in  the 
open  access  movement.” 

(U  of  T Libraries  celebrate 
Open  Access  Week  beginning 
Oct.  19  — visit 
http://discover.library. 
utoronto.ca/news/ 
open-access- week-oct- 19-23 .) 

Till  said  while  his  list  of 
accomplishments  is  long,  his 
greatest  source  of  pride  will 
always  be  his  academic  family, 
“the  remarkably  talented 
people  I’ve  worked  with 
including  former  students 
and  post-docs  and  what 
they've  been  able  to 
accomplish  during  their 
own  careers.” 


U of  T ninth 
in  the  world 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

Academics  worldwide  ranked 
U of  T:  eighth  worldwide  in 
engineering;  11th  in  life  sci- 
ences; 15th  in  social  sciences; 
11th  in  arts  and  humanities; 
and  14th  in  natural  sciences. 

“U  of  T’s  global  strength  is 
the  breadth  of  our  leadership,” 
Naylor  added.  “Many  research 
universities  build  their  reputa- 
tion on  one  or  two  areas  of 
strength.  That’s  why  it’s  gratify- 
ing that  academic  peers  rank  us 
in  the  top  15  across  all  major 
fields  surveyed.” 

THE  — QS  World  University 
Rankings  results  confirm  U of 
T’s  other  top  results  this  year. 

In  July,  the  university  was  11th 
in  rankings  compiled  by  the 
Higher  Education  Evaluation 
and  Accreditation  Council  of 
Taiwan  (HEEACT).  A week  later, 
U of  T placed  13th  overall  in 
tracking  by  ScienceWatch.com. 
More  recently,  the  SCImago 
Institutions  Rankings  (SIR) 
placed  U of  T fourth  among 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Now  in  their  sixth  edition, 
the  Times  Higher  Education  — 
QS  World  University  Rankings 
received  a record  level  of 
responses  from  both  the 
academic  community  and 
employers  in  2009.  In  total 
9,386  academics  (compared 
with  6,354  in  2008  — an 
increase  of  47  per  cent)  and 
3,281  employers  (compared 
with  2,339  in  2008  — an 
increase  of  40  per  cent) 
responded  to  the  surveys, 
reflecting  the  growing 
influence  and  importance 
of  the  rankings. 

For  full  resuls  go  to:  www. 
topuniversities.com. 
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of  clothing,  gifts 
or  stationery. 


instore  NOW! 


i 


'Offer  valid  on  regularly  priced,  in  stock  merchandise.  Taxes  not  included. 


www.uoftbookstore.com 

U of  T Bookstore  (StGeorge),  Tel:  (416)  640-7900 
UTM  Bookstore,  Tel:  (905)  828-5246 
UTSC  Bookstore,  Tel:  (416)  724-8213 
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Two  senior  appointments  made 
internally 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Two  talented  U of  T 

employees  will  be  moving 
to  new  positions  within  the 
university’s  administration. 

Tim  McTiernan  will  be 
leaving  his  position  as  assis- 
tant vice-president  (research) 
to  take  on  the  role  of  assistant 
vice-president  (government, 
institutional  and  community 
relations)  in  the  Division  of 
University  Relations.  Taking 
on  the  portfolio  McTiernan 
leaves  behind,  Professor  Peter 
Lewis,  the  current  vice-dean 
(research  and  international 
relations)  at  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  will  become  the 
associate  vice-president 
(research)  in  the  office  of  the 
vice-president  (research). 

McTiernan  joined  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  2006 
as  assistant  vice-president 
(research)  and  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Innovations  Group 
where  he  was  responsible  for 
furthering  U of  T’s  technology 
transfer  and  commercializa- 
tion efforts.  Prior  to  his 
appointment  at  U of  T,  he 
held  key  positions  related  to 


research  and  policy  for  the 
Government  of  Ontario.  His 
last  position  was  as  the  assis- 
tant deputy  minister  and  chief 
operating  officer  for  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Research 
and  Innovation. 

Before  joining  the  provin- 
cial government,  McTiernan 
was  president  of  Canadore 
College  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology  in  North  Bay, 
Ont.,  and  spent  15  years  in  a 
variety  of  positions  with  the 
Yukon  government,  including 
as  deputy  minister  and  cabi- 
net secretary.  He  also  taught 
part-time  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia  where  he 
obtained  his  PhD  in  1982. 

In  his  new  position,  he  will 
have  responsibility  for  build- 
ing and  maintaining  positive 
relationships  with  govern- 
ment, public  sector  institu- 
tions and  other  partners, 
including  the  responsibility 
for  institutional  data  analysis. 

Lewis  is  a full  professor  of 
biochemistry  whose  research 
interests  include  epigenetics 
and  protein  folding.  He  has 
served  as  vice-dean  of  medi- 
cine since  2002,  leading 


a research  enterprise  that 
includes  10  fully  affiliated 
teaching  hospitals,  more  than 
4,000  faculty  and  about  $600 
million  in  annual  direct 
research  funding.  He  was 
chair  of  the  Department  of 
Biochemistry  for  10  years, 
from  1991  to  2001. 

As  vice-dean  he  was 
involved  in  the  creation  of  the 
Donnelly  Centre  for  Cellular 
and  Biomolecular  Research, 
the  Structural  Genomics 
Consortium  and  the 
McLaughlin  Centre  for 
Molecular  Medicine.  He  is 
co-chair  of  the  medical 
review  panel  for  the  Gairdner 
Foundation  and  serves  on 
the  board  of  Bloorview  Kids 
Rehabilitation  Hospital  and 
on  the  research  advisory  com- 
mittees of  the  Bloorview  Kids 
Rehabilitation  Hospital, 
Rotman  Baycrest  Research 
Institute  and  St.  Michael’s 
Hospital. 

Both  men  will  begin  the 
transition  to  their  new  posi- 
tions Nov.  1,  working  at  each 
job  half-time.  They  will 
assume  their  new  appoint- 
ments full  time  on  Jan.  1. 


371  Bioor  St.  W 
Toronto  ON  M5S 
416.946.7995 
info@utschools.ca 
www.utschools.ca 
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We  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  at  our 

Open  House 
Saturday,  October  17 
10:00  am  to  2:00  pn 


Application  deadli 
Grade  7:  Decemfc 
Grades  9-11 : Febr 


WE  VALUE  YOUR  OPINION  ... 

that’s  why  the  back  page  of  the  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  Forum,  a place  where  thoughts,  concerns  and  opinions  of 
interest  to  colleagues  across  the  university  find  expression.  Original  essays  by  members  of  the  community  are  both 
welcomed  and  encouraged.  Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  invited  to  submit  or  discuss  ideas  with: 

ELAINE  SMITH,  EDITOR  The  Bulletin 

41 6-978-701 6 elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 
Look  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


Ml.  Everest  Festsorsnt 

Taste  cf  Himalayas 


We  welcome  all  the  new  and  returning  faculty,  staff  and  students  at  U of  T. 
May  you  all  have  a wonderful  term. 


469  Bioor  St.  West.  Tel:  416-964-8849  • Fax:  416-964-7335 

Bring  this  ad  to  get  1 0%  off  during  dinner 

www.  mteverestrestaurant.  ca 


North  Indian  & Nepalese  Cuisine 


Tired  Aching  Legs? 
Get  relief  with 
Compression  Therapy 


0Help  relieve  tired  legs 
0 Reduce  swelling 
0 Relieve  the  pain  of 
mild  varicose  veins 
0 Improve  blood  flow 
0 Revitalize  your  legs 


(professionaC  TamiCy  Toot  care 

JOBST  support  center 

Gradient  compression  stockings  help  the  blood  in  your  veins 
to  flow  in  the  right  direction,  back  toward  your  heart.  This 
helps  manage  and  prevent  the  progression  of  various  vein-related 
diseases.  Even  if  your  veins  and  valves  are  damaged.  This  therapy 
may  help  relieve  the  discomfort  in  your  legs  and  feet. 

DEDICATED  TO  HELP  KEEP  YOU  WALKING  LN  COMFORT  ! 

***  Book  Your  Appointment  Online  *** 
www.stepbystepfootcare.ca 

Toronto/Head  Office  : 27  Queen  St.  E.  Suite  407.  416-214-4697 

Across  St.  Michaels  Hospital 

Orthotics  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered  Under 
UotT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


FOOD  "FIGHT 


U of  T geographers 
discuss  the  practicality 
of  the  local  food 
movement. 


With  moderator  UTM  Principal  Ian  Orchard. 


Panel:  Professor  Pierre  Desrochers,  UTM 

Professor  Sarah  Wakefield,  St.  George 
Professor  Michael  Bunce,  U of  T Scarborough 
Professor  Glenn  Fox,  University  of  Guelph 


Where:  the  Faculty  Club  at  the  U of  T Mississauga 

When:  October  27,  2009 

Lunch:  noon 

Discussion:  12:30  - 1 :30  pm 

FREE  for  U of  T faculty  and  staff,  but  space  is  limited. 
Registration  is  required  at  bulletin@utoronto.ca. 


Brunch  With  the  Bulletin  is  part  of  the  newspaper's  popular 
Breakfast  With  the  Bulletin  lecture  series,  a series  designed  to  offer 
faculty  and  staff  food  for  both  body  and  mind  while  strengthening 
a sense  of  community  on  campus. 
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Fully  furnished,  renovated 
2 bedroom,  2 bathroom  condo 


77  Carlton  St.,  Spectacular  city  view,  1,500  sq.  ft.  $1 ,800/month 
available  late  Oct.-April.  Walk  to  U of  T,  hospitals,  Eaton  Centre. 
Wireless  Internet,  cable  TV,  parking  available. 

carlmiller@rogers.com  41 6-766-2275 


The  Dental  Office 

at  Dundas  Square  & Bloor 

Dr.  F.  Fanian 

Dr.  M.  Ghomashchi 

- | , " _ .*  - $ 

Or.  M.  Safa 


GENERAL  FAMILY  AND  COSMETIC  DENTISTRY 


Open  6 days  a week  including  Saturdays 

• Evening  appointments  available 

• Emergencies  accommodated 

• Friendly  environment  416-533-2555 

2333  Dundas  St.  West  Suite  204 
(Bioor  Subway  line,  Dundas  West  Station) 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available 

• Metro  & Area  • 

Attention  U of  T visitors.  Affordable,  lux- 
urious, bright,  furnished  apartments. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  DVD,  A/C, 
parking,  laundry,  Internet,  utilities.  10 
minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
Irene,  info@irmoluxhomes.com; 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  416-466-5299. 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly 
short/long  term.  Upscale,  executive 
quality.  Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All 
inclusive  pricing,  www.silkwood 
properties.com  or  e-mail  paulette.warren@ 
silkwoodproperties.com;  416-410-7561. 
(Property  owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U ofT  with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  to  rent  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Avenue/Dupont  Spacious  1 -bedroom 
with  balcony  in  clean,  quiet  low-rise 
building,  laundry  in  building,  close  to 
TTC,  shopping  and  U of  T.  View  daily, 
call  416-923-4291. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-  bedroom  condos,  close 
to  hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have 
ensuite  laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24- 
hour  security.  Clean,  bright,  tastefully 
furnished.  Personal  attention  to 
your  needs.  416-920-1473.  www. 
celebritycondoservices.com 

Visiting  Toronto?  Family-friendly  accom- 
modation rooms  with  kitchen  access. 
Suites  convenient,  residential  down- 
town location.  Ashleigh  Heritage  Home; 
www.ashleighheritage.com 

Avenue  Road/Dupont.  Fully 
equipped,  furnished  basement  bachelor 
in  quiet  home.  Walk  to  U of  T,  hospitals, 
shops,  TTC.  Separate  entrance, 


laundry  access.  Utilities,  cable,  WiFi 
included.  $780  month.  cooney@ 
booksforbusiness.com;  416-944-0832. 

Yonge/Eglinton.  $750.  Furnished  bed-sit- 
ting room  with  private  washroom. 
Building  is  located  in  a residential  area 
with  easy  access  to  TTC,  shops  and 
restaurants.  The  apartment  is  large 
offering  opportunity  for  both  privacy 
and  common  use.  There  is  a large  bal- 
cony and  V/i  bathroom.  Bedroom  is  fur- 
nished with  a proper  bed,  tables,  dress- 
er and  large  closet.  Please  call  416-489- 
4976. 

Carlton  & Church.  Short  term, 
November  to  May  2010.  1,460  sq.ft,  lux- 
ury condo,  2 bedrooms  fully  furnished 
and  equipped.  2 full  bathrooms,  large 
kitchen,  ensuite  laundry,  spectacular 
view,  24-hour  concierge,  indoor  park- 
ing, gym  and  sauna.  Walk  to  U of  T,  hos- 
pitals and  subway.  Cable  and  hydro 
included.  416-597-2750. 

Yonge/StClair.  Fully  furnished  2-bed- 
room 2-bathroom.  January  through 
March  2010.  15-minute  walk  from 
U of  T’s  downtown  campus.  4-minute 
walk  from  subway.  Well  located  for 
shopping  - city  life  in  general.  $1,950 
includes  underground  parking,  utilities, 
central  heating,  cooling,  Internet,  2 HD 
TVs  with  satellite  reception,  telephone 
(unlimited  long  distance:  Canada  and 
U.S.).  Also  included  cleaning  twice 
monthly.  Ideal  for  academics.  No  smok- 
ing. 416-934-0132. 

King-Bathurst  Furnished  & equipped  1- 
bedroom  apartment.  $1, 375/month 
inclusive.  Security,  fitness,  recreation, 
shopping  on  premises,  near  public  tran- 
sit & U of  T.  Details  & photos  on  web, 
http://toapt.tripod.com/apt2.html; 
e-mail:  micheline.scammell@ 

sympatico.ca 

College  & Bathurst  U of  T area.  Bright 
1-bedroom  unfurnished  apartment. 
Beautiful  Victorian  house,  3rd  floor  with 
full  kitchen  and  deck.  Female  non- 
smoker  only.  Available  Nov.  1 by  the 
month,  $850.  Call  416-972-9894. 

Cabbagetown,  Gifford  St  3-bedroom 
house,  renovated,  fully  furnished  and 
equipped,  laundry,  Internet,  cable.  Quiet 
street,  close  to  TTC  and  Don  Valley, 
shared  driveway,  street  parking.  Nov.  1 
for  3-4  months.  $1,900  plus  hydro, 
gas.  Non-smokers.  Monthly  maid 
service.  References.  416-921-5957, 


visnjabrcic@yahoo.com 

Lovely  Victorian  2-bedroom  house  steps 
from  U of  T available  from  January  6th 
to  April  6th  - some  flexibility  with  dates. 
Please  e-mail  lynnedelfs@rogers.com 
for  more  information  & pictures  or  call 
Lynne  416-924-0502. 

Rental  Required.  Ex-Toronto  family  is 
looking  for  a 2-bedroom  apartment/ 
house  for  the  month  of  December  or  at 
least  from  Dec.  10  to  Dec.  31.  Mature 
couple  and  adult  son.  Walking  distance 
to  subway.  No  pets  and  non-smoking 
home.  We'll  take  good  care  of  your 
home.  Contact  kenklonsky@shaw.ca 

• Home  Exchange  • 

Going  on  a Sabbatical?  www. 
SabbaticalHomes.com  (est.  2000)  is  the 
online  directory  of  sabbatical  home 
listings  for  academics  visiting  Toronto 
or  temporarily  leaving.  Find  or  post 
accommodations  to  rent,  exchange  or 
sit  at  www.SabbaticalHomes.com 

• Guesthouse  • 

Guesthouse,  walk  to  U of  T.  Kitchen, 
laundry,  deck,  A/C,  wireless  Internet, 
cable  TV,  coffee  and  tea.  Singles  with 
shared  bath  from  $65/night.  Private  bath 
$85  per  night  per  person.  Breakfast 
available,  three-night  minimum  stay. 
Tel:  416-588-0560.  E-mail  annexguest 
house@canada.com;  web:  annexguest 
house.com 

Bloor-Spadina.  Academic,  minimum 
14  nights,  spectacular  penthouse 
$55.  WiFi,  HDTV,  phones,  bikes. 
www.bandnob.com 

• Housesitting  • 

Travel  carefree.  Reliable,  retired  profes- 
sional couple  (U  of  T grads)  offer  live-in 
home,  pet  and  plant  care.  Available 
from  September  2009  to  April  2010  or 
longer.  References  provided.  Nominal 
fee.  Contact  519-924-0357. 

• Overseas  • 

Paris.  Upscale,  comfortable  and  cen- 
trally located  furnished  apartments  in 
Notre  Dame,  Marais  and  Saint 
Germain.  Please  contact  516-977-3318 
or  coopergl@gmail.com;  website: 
www.rentals-paris.com;  personalized 
Paris  apartment  hunting  services  too, 
www.paris-aparts.com 
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STAFF & 


FACULTY 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HOEP  OR 
BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY 
BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR 
ORTHOTIC  FOOTWEAR: 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and 
orthotic  footwear  are  100% 
covered  by  most  extended 
health  plans 

SEE  OUR  FOOT 
SPECIALIST 

• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns, 
warts  and  nail  care 

To  arrange  your  consultation 
and  foot  analysis,  call  us  at 

416-441-9742 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 
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Dependability.  Dedication.  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  the  same. 

At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 

WORLD  CLASS  OFFICE  SOLUTIONS 


Multifunction 


Printers 


<m 

Colour 

High  Volume 

ity’ 

pRir 

Scanners 

Fax  Machines 

The  tier- 1 supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 


I 


Buyer's  Laboratory  Inc. 
2m  Pick  oi  the  Year  ~ 
Outstanding  Achievement 
for  Exceptional  Value  in 
Colour  Laser  Printers ' 


1 H 


multifunction  systems  • colour  • high  volume  • fax  machines  • primers  • scanners 


Tel  416-441-9742 


Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 
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Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580  or 
b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

South  of  France.  Furnished  one-bed- 
room house  with  terrace,  WiFi,  washer, 
BBQ;  sleeps  5,  in  picturesque  Les 
Salces,  10  km  from  Lodeve  and 
Clermont  I'Herault  west  of  Montpellier. 
Available  from  October  2009.  From 
$1, 200/month  inclusive.  Contact  Beth  at 
416-533-8844,  b.savan@utoronto.ca 
Web  site:  www.homeaway.com/ 

vacation-rental/p252988 

Paris.  Gare  Montparnasse  (Nth  arr),  1- 
bedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes, 
cinemas,  shops,  close  to  Luxembourg 
garden.  Remarkable  location  with  CDG 
airport  shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed  Internet 
and  local  phone.  Available. 
a.chambon@utoronto.ca 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of 
your  extended  health  care  plan.  360 
Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504 
(Bloor/Spadina).  For  an  appointment 
call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944- 
1312 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or 
depressed?  Relationship  or  self-esteem 
concerns?  Want  someone  to  talk  with, 
to  help  sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Psychologist,  Bloor  & 
Avenue  Road  or  Eglinton  West  Subway, 
416-944-3799.  Covered  by  extended 
health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/ori- 
entation concerns.  Staff/faculty  health- 
care benefits  provide  full  coverage. 
Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416-977- 
5666.  E-mail  dr.neil.pilkington@ 
rogers.com 


Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and 
couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite® 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  coun- 
selling for  individuals  and  couples  from 
age  17.  Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U of  T extended  healthcare 
plan  covers  psychological  services. 
416-961-0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for 
depression,  anxiety,  trauma  and  other 
mental  health  needs,  relationship  prob- 
lems, issues  related  to  gender,  sexual 
orientation,  disability.  Covered  by 
extended  health  plans.  455  Spadina 
(at  College),  #211.  416-568-1100  or 
cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca; 
www.carolmusselman.com 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 

couples  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship 
concerns  and  problems  with  eating, 
weight  and  body  image.  U of  T benefits 
apply.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321;  smaddocks@ 
sympatico.ca 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counselling  covered 
under  U of  T extended  health  plan. 


Close  to  downtown  campus.  647-209- 
9516.  sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Mississauga  Clinical  Psychologist  pro- 
viding psychotherapy  to  individuals 
aged  16  and  older.  Experienced  in  treat- 
ing anxiety  (e.g.  panic  attacks,  obses- 
sive compulsive  disorder,  excessive 
worry),  depression,  concerns  about 
relationships,  identity,  lifestyle,  health. 
Fees  covered  by  extended  health  bene- 
fits. Dr.  Anne  Vagi,  905-306-1106. 
annevagi@cogeco,ca 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 

Dicta  Transcription.  Digital,  CD  and 
casette  equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-one- 
one  interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  pro- 
fessional services.  In  business  since 
1983.  RCMP  security  clearance.  Call 
Kathy,  416-431-7999. 

A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up 
to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each 
additional  word  (maximum  70). 
Your  phone  number/e-mail 
address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order 
payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Visa 
or  Mastercard  is  acceptable. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  10  days  before  the 
Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Mavic  Ignacio-Palanca, 

Strategic  Communications 
Department,  21  King's  College 
Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 
3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted 
over  the  phone.  To  receive  a 
tearsheet  and/ 
or  receipt  please  include  a 
stamped  self-addressed 
envelope.  For 

more  information  please  call 
(416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic. palanca@utoronto.ca. 


University  College 

15  Ring’s  College  Circle 


Friday,  Oct  16 

12  to  8 p.m. 

$3  admission 
Students  free  with  ID 

Saturday,  Oct  17 

10  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

Sunday,  Oct  18 

12  noon  to  8 p.m. 

Monday,  Oct  19 

12  noon  to  8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Oct  20 

12  noon  to  6 p.m. 


FREE 

ADMISSION 

SAT.-TUES. 


Credit 
cards, 
Interac 
and  cheques 
accepted 


The  Book  Shop.  We  are  in  Room  B101  on  the  UC  quadrangle 
Mon.  Fri.  12  noon  to  4 p.m.  Tues.Wed.  Thurs.  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 

Online  wwvv.abebooks.com  www.uc.toronto.ca/booksale 


WOODSWORTH  COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY -’/TORONTO 


Toronto's 

Economic 

Fortunes: 

What  (light  the 

Future  Bring 

£_ : 

Speaker: 

Meric  Gertler  FRSC 

Dean,  Professor  of  Geography  & Planning, 

Goldring  Chair  in  Canadian  Studies 


WHEN  Wednesday,  October  28,  2009  at  5:00  p.m. 

WHERE  William  Waters  Lounge,  Woodsworth  College  Residence 

321  Bloor  Street  West 

COST  Free  Admission  (Registration  Required) 

REGISTER  Email:  events.woodsworth@utoronto.ca  or  ca//  416.978.5301 


For  further  information  call  416-978-5301 


\ 

The  Book  Sale 

The  Friends  of  the  Library,  Trinity  College 

34th  Annual  Sale 

October  23  - 27,2009 

Friday  October  23 
4 pm  - 9 pm 
(Admission  $5.00) 

Saturday  October  24 
10  am  -8  pm 
Sunday  October  25 
Noon  - 8 pm 
Monday  October  26 
10am-8pm 
Tuesday  October  27 

10am-8pm 
(No  charge  for  admission 
Saturday  through  Tuesday) 

cash  ■ cheque  • debit  card 
Mastercard  ■ Visa 

6 Hoskin  Avenue,  upstairs  in  Seeley  Hall 

information  416-978-6750 
www.trinity.utoronto.ca/booksale 

V _ J 
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Fieldwork  at  the  Edge  of  Empire: 
The  German  Pathologist  Max 
Kuczynski  and  the  Nomads  of  the 
Kirghiz  Steppe,  1923-1925. 
Thursday,  October  15 

Prof.  Susan  Solomon,  social  sciences, 

U of  T Scarborough.  108N  Munk  Centre 
for  International  Studies.  Noon  to  1:30 
p.m.  European,  Russian  and  Eurasian 
Studies 

The  King's  Painter. 

Holbein  the  Erasmian. 

Thursday,  October  15 

Prof.  George  Bernard,  University  of 
Southampton;  annual  Erasmus  lecture. 
Alumni  Hall,  Victoria  College. 
Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies 

Enabling  Open  Scholarship. 
Thursday,  October  22 

Gale  Moore,  sociology,  on  The 
Institutionalization  of  Openness  in 
Universities;  Leslie  Chan,  social 
sciences,  U of  T Scarborough,  on 
Changing  Scholarly  and  Pedagogical 
Practices  in  an  Open  Knowledge 
Environment;  Prof.  Gunther  Eysenbach, 
health  policy,  management  and 
evaluation,  on  The  Scholarly  Impact  of 
Open  Access  in  Medicine  and 
Biomedical  Research;  in  conjunction 
with  Open  Access  Week.  728  Claude 
Bissell  Building,  140  St.  George  St.  4 to 
6:15  p.m.  Knowledge  Media  Design 
Institute 

Uncorking  the  Past:  The  Quest 
for  Wine,  Beer  and  Extreme 
Fermented  Beverages. 
Wednesday,  October  28 

Prof.  Patrick  McGovern,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  1101  Sandford  Fleming 
Building.  5:15  p.m.  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America,  Toronto  Society 

The  Stigma  of  Mental  Illness: 
Data  and  Directions  From  a 
Decade  of  Research  and  Theory. 
Wednesday,  October  28 

Prof.  Bernice  Pescosolido,  Indiana 
University;  annual  S.D.  Clark  memorial 
lecture  in  sociology.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place.  6 p.m. 
Sociology  and  Arts  & Science 


C0LL0QUIA 


How  Does  a Quantum 
Mechanical  System  Thermalize? 
Thursday,  October  15 

Prof.  David  Weiss,  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Critical  Liberalism: 

The  Methodology  of  Critical 
Political  Theory. 

Friday,  October  16 

Prof.  Courtney  Jung,  political  science; 
Methods  Cafe.  235  Jackman 
Humanities  Building.  Noon.  Diaspora  & 
Transnational  Studies 

Tactical  Socialities:  Avoiding 
Party  Politics  in  Karachi. 

Friday,  October  16 

Tania  Ahmad,  Mellon  post-doctoral 
fellow,  anthropology.  246  Anthropology 
Building,  19  Russell  St.  4 to  6 p.m. 
Anthropology 


SEMINARS 


Not  the  Real  Thing:  Is  Telephone 
Interviewing  a Qualitative 
Research  Like  Phone  Sex? 
Wednesday,  October  14 

Linda  Rozmovits,  Toronto-based 
independent  gualitative  researcher.  208 
Health  Sciences  Building,  155  College 


St.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Critical  Qualitative 
Health  Research 

Ethnic  Cleansing,  Crimes  Against 
Humanity  and  Genocide  in  the 
20th  Century. 

Wednesday,  October  14 

Prof.  Alfred  de  Zayas,  Geneva  School 
of  Diplomacy.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  5 to  7 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
European,  Russian  & Eurasian  Studies 

Towards  Understanding  a 
Complex  Quality  Trait  in  Plants: 
Molecular  Dissection  of  Tomato 
Flavour. 

Friday,  October  16 

Prof.  Harry  Klee,  University  of  Florida. 
432  Ramsay  Wright  Building.  2 p.m.  Cell 
& Systems  Biology 

Reconceiving  Rights  and 
Constitutionalism. 

Monday,  October  19 

Prof.  Jennifer  Nedelsky,  law.  200 
Gerald  Larkin  Building,  15  Devonshire 
Place.  3 to  5 p.m.  Ethics 

Twenty  Years  After  the  Miracle: 
Poland's  Return  to  Europe  After 
1989. 

Monday,  October  19 

Adam  Michnik,  editor-in-chief  of 
Gazeta  Wyborcza.  161  University 
College.  European  Studies  and  Polish 
Studies 

Hamburg  in  the  Napoleonic 
Period:  The  Difficult  Application 
of  the  Continental  Blockade  in  a 
Major  Trading  Centre. 

Tuesday,  October  20 

Prof.  Silvia  Marzagalli,  Universite  de 
Nice.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  10  a.m.  to  noon. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
Joint  Initiative  in  German  & European 
Studies  and  Centre  d'etudes  de  la 
France  et  du  Monde  francophone 

Hotel  Workers:  Can  They  Aspire 
to  Live  the  Canadian  Dream? 
Wednesday,  October  21 

Paul  Clifford  and  Janet  Dassinger, 
UNITE-HERE,  Local  75.  Room  205, 

121  St.  George  St.  11:30  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 
Industrial  Relations  & Human 
Resources  and  Martin  Prosperity 
Institute,  Rotman  School  of 
Management 

Military  Labour  and  Military 
Prostitution  Across  South  Korea, 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States, 
1960s-1970s. 

Thursday,  October  22 

Prof.  Jin-kyung  Lee,  University  of 
California,  San  Diego.  208N  Munk 
Centre  for  International  Studies.  Noon 
to  2 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca.  Study  of 
Korea 

The  Revolutions  of  1989: 

Twenty  Years  Later. 

Thursday,  October  22 

Prof.  Michael  Bernhard,  University  of 
Florida.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
European  Studies  and  European  Union 
Centre  of  Excellence 

Building  the  Body  Plan:  The 
Miracle  of  Morphogenesis. 
Friday,  October  23 

Prof.  Mark  Peifer,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  432  Ramsay 
Wright  Building.  2 p.m.  Cell  & Systems 
Biology 

EMT  and  Stem  Cells  in  Cancer 
Progression. 

Monday,  October  26 

Prof.  Sendurai  Mani,  University  of 
Texas.  2172  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
4 p.m.  Laboratory  Medicine  & 
Pathobiology 

Changing  Perception  of  Women 
in  Victoria,  B.C.  and  Guangdong 
China,  1900-1920:  Gender 
Through  the  Lens  of 
Transnationalism. 

Tuesday,  October  27 

Belinda  Huang,  visiting  doctoral  fellow, 


Asian  Institute.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
Asian  Institute 


MEETINGS  AND  CONFERENCES 


Global  Crisis/Global  Research: 
International  Perspectives  on 
Economic  Turmoil. 

Thursday,  October  15  and 
Friday,  October  16 

The  conference  will  enrich  analysis 
of  the  sources  and  characteristics 
of  the  present  turmoil  by  emphasizing 
a double-barreled  comparative 
approach.  The  international  nature 
of  the  crisis  will  be  mirrored  in  the 
participation  of  scholars  from  China, 
Japan,  Korea,  India,  Mexico,  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  Europe  while  the  multi- 
dimensional character  of  present 
and  past  experiences  will  prompt 
multidisciplinary  explorations. 
Governing  Council  Chamber.  9 a.m. 
to  5:30  p.m.  RSVP  to  mailto: 
ed.munk@utoronto.ca. 

Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies 

To  Have  and  to  Hold:  Marriage  in 
Premodern  Europe  (1200-1700). 
Friday,  October  16  and 
Saturday,  October  17 

This  international  conference 
seeks  to  advance  a more  nuanced 
understanding  of  marriage  in  early 
modern  Europe  by  examining  how 
marriage  was  understood  and 
practised  in  the  various  geographical, 
political,  religious  and  cultural  areas  of 
Europe.  Victoria  College.  Registration 
fee:  $75,  students  and  unwaged  $50. 
Information  and  registration: 
www.crrs.ca/events/conferences/ 
marriage/index.htm. 

Backward  Towards  Revolution: 

A Festschrift  to  Celebrate  the 
Scholarship  of  Professor  Edward 
Friedman. 

Saturday,  October  24 

Prof.  Edward  Friedman  is  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  scholars  on  the 
politics  of  China  and  Asia.  This 
conference  will  offer  friends  and 
colleagues  an  opportunity  to  celebrate 
Friedman's  career  of  scholarship  and 
join  together  to  consider  the  enduring 
themes  his  work  addresses.  Vivian  & 
David  Campbell  Conference  Facility, 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies, 
International  Studies  and  Chiang 
Ching-Kuo  Foundation  for  International 
Scholarly  Exchange 

Carlo  Bernari:  Tra  Realismo 
e Sperimentalismo. 

Friday,  October  23  and 
Saturday,  October  24 

A conference  commemorating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Carlo  Bernari 
(1909-1992).  St.  Michael’s  College; 
Information:  www.utoronto.ca/italian 
or  416-926-2345. 


MUSIC 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON  BUILDING 
Jazz. 

Wednesday,  October  14 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 

7:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  21. 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 

7:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  28 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 

7:30  p.m. 

Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  October  15 

Wind  spectacular:  Doug  Stewart  and 
Camille  Watts,  flutes;  Clare  Scholtz  and 
Richard  Dorsey,  oboes;  Stephen  Pierre, 
clarinet;  Kathleen  McLean  and  Gerald 
Robinson,  bassoons;  Marcus  Hennigar, 
horn;  Ed  Tait,  double  bass;  David 
Briskin,  conductor.  Walter  Hall. 

12:10  p.m. 


Faculty  Artist  Series. 

Friday,  October  16 

Shauna  Rolston,  cello;  Lydia  Wong, 
piano.  Walter  Hall.  6:30  p.m.  Tickets 
$25,  students  and  seniors  $15. 

Chamber  Music  Series. 

Monday,  October  19 

American  Brass  Quintet.  Walter  Hall. 
7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $25,  students  and 
seniors  $15. 

Voice  Performance  Class. 
Tuesday,  October  20 

Second-year  students  perform.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  27 

Music  for  a style.  Walter  Hall. 

12:10  p.m. 

Student  Composers  Concert. 
Tuesday,  October  20 

Performance  of  student  compositions. 
Walter  Hall.  7:30  p.m. 

HART  HOUSE 

Stages  Presents:  Dylan  Murray. 
Thursday,  October  15 

Dylan  Murray.  Arbor  Room.  9 to  1 1 p.m. 

Stages  Presents: 

The  Might  Popo. 

Thursday,  October  22 

The  Might  Popo.  Arbor  Room.  9 to 
11  p.m. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE 
Song  Gallery  I 
Monday,  October  26 

Singers  in  voice  performance  I; 

Faculty  of  Music  presentation.  Chapel. 
6:30  p.m. 

The  Music  Within  Us. 
Wednesday,  October  28 

Singers  in  music  education;  Faculty  of 
Music  presentation.  Chapel.  6:30  p.m. 


PLAYS  AND  READINGS 


Widows. 

Thursday  to  Saturday, 

October  15  to  October  17; 
Tuesday  to  Saturday, 

October  20  to  October  24 

By  Ariel  Dorfman;  Theatre  Erindale 
presentation.  Erindale  Studio  Theatre, 
Communication,  Culture  and 
Technology  Building.  Weekend 
performances,  8 p.m.;  weeknights,  7:30 
p.m.  Saturday  matinee  (Oct.  24),  2 p.m. 
Tickets  $14,  students  and  seniors  $9. 
Box  office:  905-569-4369. 

Waiting  for  Lefty. 

Sunday,  October  25 

By  Clifford  Odets;  Fighting  Words: 
Pugnacious  Play  for  Tough  Times 
series.  Robert  Gill  Theatre,  Koffler 
Student  Services  Centre.  Performance 
at  2:30  p.m.  Tickets  $5  or  donation  to 
the  U of  T Food  & Clothing  Bank. 

When  Two  Become  One: 

20  Years  After  the  German 
Reunification. 

Tuesday,  October  27 

A reading  and  discussion  with  writer 
Ingo  Schulze;  moderated  by  Wolfram 
Eilenberger.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m. 
Joint  Initiative  in  German  & European 
Studies 


EXHIBITIONS 


doris  McCarthy  gallery 

U OFT  SCARBOROUGH 
Liz  Magor:  Storage  Facilities. 

To  October  25 

The  impact  of  Liz  Magor's  sculptural 
objects  is  present  regardless  of  their 
source.  Together  they  generate  a 
complication  of  allure  and  aversion 
that  is  not  easily  resolved.  Gallery 
hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to 
4 p.m.;  Sunday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
Mark  Lewis:  In  a City. 

To  October  26 

Featuring  the  North  American  premiere 
of  the  critically  acclaimed  trilogy  Cold 
Morning,  the  three  new  works  were 


commissioned  by  the  gallery  and 
co-produced  by  the  National  Film 
Board  of  Canada  for  Lewis' 
presentation  as  the  official  Canadian 
representative  at  the  Venice  Biennale; 
curated  by  Barbara  Fischer.  Both 
galleries.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Wednesday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Thursday 
and  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  1 to  5 p.m. 

ERIC  ARTHUR  GALLERY 
FACULTY  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 
LANDSCAPE  & DESIGN 
Monuments  + Bits: 

Work  by  Khoury  Levit  Fong. 

To  October  31 

Work  by  Rodolphe  el-Khoury,  Robert 
Levit  and  Steven  Fong.  The  exhibition  is 
both  installation  and  exhibition  and 
includes  work  that  ranges  from  large  to 
small  urban  designs  and  will  include 
award  winning  proposals  for  museums, 
performance  buildings,  libraries  and 
urban  infrastructure.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

U OF  TART  CENTRE 
Gord  Peteran: 

Furniture  Meets  Its  Maker. 

To  December  5 

Gord  Peteran  uses  fine  cabinetry, 
found  objects,  assemblage  and 
sculptural  techniques  to  create  a 
series  of  works  that  do  not  function  as 
furniture,  that  are  quite  distinct  from 
craft  and  that  are  not  classifiable  as 
design.  Laidlaw  Wing,  University 
College.  Hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday, 
noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OFT  MISSISSAUGA 
Fall  Out. 

To  December  13 

Artists  Robyn  Cumming,  Simone  Jones, 
Zilvinas  Kempinas,  Erika  Kierulf, 

Kristina  Lahde,  Paul  Litherland, 

Valerian  Maly,  Tom  Sherman  and  Don 
Simmons  explore  gravity;  curated  by 
Christof  Migone.  Gallery  hours: 

Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
The  Story  of  Naples  From 
Antiquity  to  Modernity. 

To  December  15 

Books,  maps,  archival  documents, 
photographs,  reproductions  of 
paintings,  postcards  and  annotations 
pertaining  to  the  history  of  Naples  from 
1400  BC  to  the  present;  curated  by 
Anna  Makolkin  and  sponsored  by 
Italian  studies.  Second  floor.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  1 1 p.m.; 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday, 

1 to  10  p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Endless  Forms  Most  Beautiful: 
The  Natural  History  of  Charles 
Darwin. 

To  December  18 

An  exhibition  of  books  and  manuscript 
material  commemorating  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Charles 
Darwin.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


The  Forgotten  Titanic:  The 
Sinking  of  the  MV  Wilhelm 
Gustloff. 

Thursday,  October  15 

Roundtable:  Profs.  Alfred  de  Zayas, 
Geneva  School  of  Diplomacy,  and  Ed 
Morgan,  law;  Randall  Hansen,  ethnic, 
immigration  and  pluralism  studies, 
chair.  Screening  of  the  documentary 
Sinking  the  Gustloff:  A Tragedy  Exiled 
Memory,  by  Marcus  Kolga.  Kolga  and 
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EVENTS,  is 


Horst  Woit,  Gustloff  survivor  featured 
in  the  film,  will  be  in  attendance.  Vivian 
& David  Campbell  Conference  Facility, 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies. 

5 to  8 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca. 

University  College  Book  Sale. 
Friday,  October  16  to 
Tuesday,  October  20 

Thousands  of  books  covering  a vast 
array  to  subjects  at  low  prices.  East 
and  West  Halls.  Friday,  noon  to  8 p.m. 
($3,  students  free  with  ID);  Saturday, 

10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Sunday  and  Monday, 
noon  to  8 p.m.;  Tuesday,  noon  to  6 p.m. 
Alumni  Affairs 

Open  Access  Week. 

Monday,  October  19  to 
Friday,  October  23 

The  first  annual  international  Open 
Access  Week  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  global  higher  education 
community  to  engage  in  debate  and 
inquiry  around  the  shifting  scholarly 
communications  landscape  and 
growing  movement  towards  open 
access  to  scholarly  research  results. 
Highlights  at  U of  T include: 

Monday,  October  19 

Locks  and  Gears:  Digital  Repositories 
and  the  Digital  Commons,  John 
Wilbanks,  Creative  Commons.  4049 
Robarts  Library.  Noon  to  2:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  20 

Copyright:  Retaining  and  Sharing 
Rights  to  Your  Scholarship,  Prof. 
Samuel  Troscow,  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  Alice  Moulton  Room,  Gerstein 
Science  Information  Centre.  3 to  5 p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  21 

Electronic  Theses  and  Dissertations: 
Practical  Information  for  Students,  Lisa 


Fannin  and  Heather  Kelly,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Rea  Devakos,  U of  T 
Libraries.  4049  Robarts  Library.  2 p.m. 

Thursday,  October  22 

Open  Access  to  Research  Is  Coming: 
What  Is  to  Be  Done?  Prof.  John 
Willinsky,  Stanford  University.  Library, 
OISE,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  Noon. 

How  to  Assess  Your  Research  Impact. 
Gerstein  Training  Lab,  Gerstein  Science 
Information  Centre.  2:30  to  4 p.m. 
Registration  required:  http://tinyurl.com/ 
184flm. 

Faculty  Panel:  Open  Access  to  the 
Disciplines,  Gage  Averill,  vice-principal 
(academic)  and  dean,  Amrita  Daniere, 
vice-dean  (graduate),  Ulli  Krull,  vice- 
principal (research),  Mary  Ann 
Mavrinac,  chief  librarian,  and  Eyal 
Reingold,  psychology,  U of  T 
Mississauga.  Faculty  Club,  South 
Building,  U of  T Mississauga.  4 to 
6 p.m. 

Hell  or  High  Water  and  Beyond: 
Personal  Reflections  on  a Very 
Public  Life. 

Thursday,  October  22 

Bill  Graham,  chancellor  of  Trinity 
College,  in  conversation  with  former 
prime  minister  Paul  Martin.  Walter  Hall, 
Edward  Johnson  Building,  Faculty  of 
Music.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $30,  students 
$10;  tickets  must  be  purchased  in 
advance,  www.trinity.utoronto.ca  or 
416-978-2707. 

Trinity  College  Book  Sale. 

Friday,  October  23  to 
Tuesday,  October  27 

Thousands  of  titles  covering  every 
subject  imaginable  at  low  prices. 
Seeley  Hall.  Friday,  4 to  9 p.m.  ($5); 
Saturday,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  10  a.m. 
to  8 p.m.;  Sunday,  noon  to  8 p.m. 


Sunnybrook  Speaker  Series 
Infection  Prevention  and  Control 

Dispelling  Myths: 

Keeping  Healthy  this  Flu  Season 

Join  us  for  an  evening  presentation  on  H1N1  and  the  Flu 
Thursday,  October  22, 2009  6:30-  8:00  P.M. 

Our  expert  will  discuss: 

• H IN  1 , The  Flu  shot.  Flu  prevention  and 
Pandemic  Planning 

- Dr.  Mary  Vearncombe,  Medical  Director, 
Infection,  Prevention  & Control 


Please  RSVP  your  attendance  by  October  21,  2009 
Phone:  416.480.4117  e-mail:  speaker.series@sunnybrook.ca 

Free  Admission  Free  Parking , Garage.  One 

Thursday,  October  22,  2009  6:30  - 8:00  p.m. 

McLaughlin  Auditorium,  Bayview  Campus 
E Wing  Ground  Floor,  2075  Bayview  Avenue 


H Sunnybrook 

HEALTH  SCIENCES  CENTRE 


DEADLINES 


Please  note  that  information  for  the 
Events  listing  must  be  received  at  the 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  Oct.  27  for  events  taking  place 
Oct.  27  to  Nov.  10:  Tuesday,  Oct  13. 

We  also  encourage  you  to  post  events 
on  the  events  calendar  website 
(www.events.utoronto.ca).  For 
information  regarding  the  Events 
section  please  contact  Ailsa  Ferguson 
at  416-978-6981;  ailsa.ferguson@ 
utoronto.ca. 


Elizabeth  Low 

Sales  Representative 


Royal  LePage  R.E.S.  Ltd. 

JOHNSTON  & DANIEL  DIV. 

Brokerage 


Accredited  agent  for  counselling  Senior 
Homeowners  with  their  changing  Real 
Estate  Needs. 

30  year  Member  of  the  Toronto  Real 
Estate  Board.  2009  ASA  Designation. 


Call  or  email  me  today: 


416.489.2121 

elizabethlow@sympatico.ca 


TOTAL 

HEMOVATIONS  IMG. 


www.totalrenovations.com 


grand 

re-opening! 


Saturday,  November  7 • 2-4pm 


Now  that  our  transformation  is  complete, 
come  in  and  experience  The  Annex’s  new, 
improved  look  for  yourself!  You  are  invited  to 
our  Grand  Re-opening,  where  you’ll  enjoy 
live  entertainment,  delicious  refreshments 
and  tours  of  our  beautiful  new  residence. 

Call  today  for  a personal  tour! 

the  annEx 

RETIREMENT  LIVING  BY 

416-961-6446 


revera 


a ) 


1 23  Spadina  Road,  Toronto 

reveraliving.com/annex  4 

Canadian-owned,  with  over  45  years'  experience,  Revera  provides 
retirement,  long-term  and  in-home  care  in  over  185  locations  across  Canada. 
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You  don' t have  to  be  an 

to  score  a great  place  for  rsrf  ‘ no 


^ HI 

NOW  LEASING  FOR  OCTOBER! 

Superior  Trip!e-$747/month  per  person 
Superior  Double-$850/month  per  person 
Standard  Studio-$980/month  per  person 
Superior  Studio-$  i ,020/month  per  person 

Rent  includes  estimate  for  hydro 
Prices  subject  to  change  and  availability 


Brand  new  building,  brimming  with  amenities! 

* 5 min  walk  to  College  or  Dundas  subway  stations 

• Located  right  at  the  heart  of  Ryerson  Campus 
8 Walking  distance  to  U of  T,  George  Brown  College  and  OCAD 

* Billiard,  lounge  & meeting  rooms 

* Management  Office  open  for  8 hours  Mon-Fri 

• On  site  security 
• Storage  & bike  lockers  * 
* Underground  parking  * 
* Gym 

■*  available  for  an  additional  foe 


CampusCommon 


50  Gerrard  Street  East 
Toronto,  On  MSB  1J6 
4 1 6-593- i 800  Rental  Office 
416-593-1850  Fax 
www,  campuscommon  ,ca 
info@campuscommon.ca 
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The  Jld  and  the  Mew  Ball  Games: 

Lessons  for  Academia? 


BY  R.E.  JOHNSON 

This  story  was  told  to  me  by  a 

colleague  more  than  30  years  ago:  the 
dean  of  a mid-sized  American  university 
explained  the  path  to  tenure  to  a 
roomful  of  newly  appointed  assistant 
professors.  “We  know  you  boys  can  all 
field,”  he  declared.  “Now  we  want  to  see 
if  you  can  hit.” 

Most  deans  today  would  choose  their 
words  with  greater  care.  But,  sexism 
aside,  was  baseball  ever  relevant  to  aca- 
demia, and  is  it  relevant  today?  I believe 
it  is,  but  in  ways  that  the  long-ago  dean 
might  not  have  appreciated.  Like  the 
academic  world,  baseball  itself  has 
changed  significantly  in  recent  decades 
and  its  trajectory  may  offer  some 
cautionary  lessons  to  us  all. 

Designated  Hitters 

That  dean  was  looking  for  hitters  and  so 
are  his  successors.  So  is  every  front  office 
executive  in  baseball.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  change  in  the  sport  has  been 
the  American  League’s  introduction  in 
1973  of  the  position  of  designated  hitter 
(DH).  This  innovation  was  meant  to  pep 
up  the  game  by  bringing  in  two  kinds  of 
specialization.  Henceforth,  pitchers 
(who  often  have  been  poor  batters) 
would  only  pitch  and  never  bat.  Their 
place  in  the  batting  order  was  taken  by 
another  player  whose  only  responsibility 
was  to  swing  the  bat.  When  the  team 
took  the  field  in  defensive  mode,  the  DH 
would  sit  on  the  bench. 

The  result  — compounded  by  another 
innovation,  free  agency  — has  been  to 
create  a new  category  of  highly  paid 
superstars  whose  job  description  is  to 
swing  for  the  fences.  The  equivalent  in 
academia  is  for  scholars  to  concentrate 
on  research  and  publication  — often  by 
focusing  on  progressively  narrower  sub- 
jects of  study  — and  to  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  teaching.  Instead  of  studying  a 
broad  range  of  topics,  today’s  professori- 
ate is  (often)  encouraged  to  learn  one 
subfield  very  well.  Such  an  approach 
may  be  beneficial  or  necessary  in  some 
fields  of  scientific  inquiry  but  I question 
its  appropriateness  to  the  humanities. 

How  has  this  change  come  about? 
Graduate  programs  in  many  universities 
have  reduced  the  number  of  fields  that 
doctoral  students  must  prepare  or  the 
range  of  subjects  to  be  covered  in  a 
major  field.  Faculty  recruitment,  in 
turn,  often  focuses  on  narrowly  defined 
expertise.  This  practice  has  spread  from 
large,  research-oriented  universities  to 
smaller  institutions.  In  history  (my  own 
field  of  study)  this  means  concentrating 
on  a progressively  narrower  range  of 
years  and  territory  — decades  rather 
than  centuries,  countries  instead  of 
regions.  The  aspiring  scholar  becomes, 
perforce,  a DH.  But  does  such  focus 
really  encourage  creative  scholarship? 

The  long-ago  dean  in  my  story 
was  looking  for  a particular  kind  of 


productivity,  measured  in  peer-refereed 
articles  and  monographs.  Specialization 
sometimes  produces  the  desired  result, 
just  as  a DH  sometimes  delivers  a home 
run  at  a crucial  moment.  But  DHs  also 
strike  out  or  hit  long  fly  balls  that  don’t 
quite  do  the  job.  So  do  scholars,  who 
can  generate  miles  of  books  and  articles 
that,  following  a brief  interval  of  peer 
review,  sit  unread  on  library  shelves. 

The  late  historian  J.  H.  Hexter  under- 
scored this  problem  some  40  years  ago: 
“The  low  yield  of  intellectual  nourish- 
ment provided  by  much  of  the  enor- 
mous output  of  historical  writing  ...  is  a 
function  of  an  explosion  of  demand  so 
powerful  as  to  set  at  naught  the  feeble 
attempts  to  maintain  quality  control 
over  supply.”  In  baseball  terms,  too 
many  scholars  swinging  for  the  fences 
are  producing  foul  balls,  pop  flies  or 
long  line  drives  that  don’t  quite  reach 
the  wall.  This  phenomenon  is  by  no 
means  unique  to  the  discipline  of  history. 

I don’t  mean  to  dismiss  all  narrowly 
focused  scholarship  as  “pop  flies”  or 
“foul  balls.”  But  I think  that  Hexter’s 
assessment  of  quality  control  remains 
correct  and  relevant  to  history  and 
many  other  fields  today.  I also  worry 
that,  within  the  sheltered  world  of  aca- 
demia, works  that  might  more  appropri- 
ately deserve  the  appellation  of  “home 
runs”  are  too  easily  dismissed  and  even 
shunned  as  “popularization.”  (A  senior 
colleague  who  edits  a major  book  series 
related  the  following  story:  “I  was 
shocked  several  years  ago  when  a very 


bright  young  scholar  withdrew  his  book 
proposal  because  his  chair  told  him  that 
it  would  not  add  anything  to  his  annual 
report. ...  The  idea  that  a brilliant  syn- 
thesis of  a subheld  was  a contribution 
not  only  to  education  but  to  knowledge 
was  somehow  not  shared.”) 

In  baseball,  games  are  won  not  by 
home  runs  but  by  teams,  on  which  each 
player’s  contributions  are  reinforced  by 
the  others.  The  DH  system,  with  its  lav- 
ish rewards,  can  produce  an  opposite 
result  — a soloist  or  grandstander  who 
is  more  concerned  with  his  or  her  own 
accomplishments  than  the  team’s. 

Utility  Infielders 

Too  often,  the  academic  specialist  has 
no  time  for  survey  classes  and  no  inter- 
est in  teaching  outside  delimited  sub- 
areas  of  expertise.  And  so  another 
category  of  individuals  comes  into  the 
game.  Here  too  baseball  provides  an  ana- 
logue — the  utility  infielder  who  can  be 
shifted  from  one  position  to  another  as 
the  need  arises.  The  academic  counter- 
part is  often  a part-timer  or  sessional 
appointee,  underpaid  and  overworked, 
without  access  to  the  rewards  that  the 
headliners  receive. 

I don’t  mean  to  overstate  the  virtues 
of  this  group  whose  ranks  include  some 
who  are  effective  neither  as  teachers  nor 
as  scholars.  But  I do  believe  that  ability 
to  generalize  — to  draw  connections 
from  one  country  or  century  to 
another;  to  recognize  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  diverse  approaches 


to  humanistic  study;  to  traverse  national, 
chronological  and  methodological 
divisions  in  response  to  the  challenges 
raised  by  our  students  and  our  sources 
— is  crucially  important  to  the  health 
of  academic  discourse.  A broader  teach- 
ing profile  can  encourage  scholars  to 
address  broader  questions. 

My  apprehension  is  that  current 
modes  of  graduate  training  and  faculty 
recruitment  promote  an  opposite 
approach  — writing  deeply  without 
thinking  broadly.  The  fragmentation 
of  learning  is  a problem  in  itself  but 
is  compounded  by  the  low  priority 
assigned  to  communication  skills. 
Making  scholarly  insights  intelligible 
to  a diverse  and  unspecialized  audience 
should  in  my  view  be  encouraged  and 
cultivated  at  every  level  of  teaching  and 
scholarship.  Too  often,  it  is  not. 

Building  a Team 

Today’s  young  scholars  can  find  them- 
selves facing  an  either/or  choice 
between  putting  their  energies  into 
teaching  or  research.  In  the  years  lead- 
ing up  to  tenure,  the  dossier  of  publica- 
tions almost  always  trumps  the  teaching 
file  and  the  safe  line  of  publication  is 
usually  the  one  of  narrow  specialization. 
Perhaps  those  incentives  should  be  re- 
evaluated. 

A greater  number  of  academic 
appointments  could  be  defined  as  teach- 
ing stream  or  teaching  intensive,  giving 
more  weight  to  classroom  accomplish- 
ments and  less  to  original  research  and 
publication.  Excellent  teaching  could 
also  be  acknowledged  and  rewarded 
more  generously  than  has  often  been 
the  case.  Teaching-stream  appointees 
should  not  have  to  bear  the  stigma  of 
being  treated  as  second  best. 

In  some  disciplines  the  graduate 
curriculum  could  be  shifted  back  a few 
degrees  towards  breadth  and  away  from 
specialization.  Graduate  instruction 
could  also  give  more  attention  to  com- 
munication skills,  as  applied  both  in  the 
classroom  and  in  the  various  media  in 
which  the  results  of  academic  research 
and  thinking  can  be  made  meaningful 
to  non-specialists. 

In  baseball  of  the  past  few  decades, 
recruitment  has  been  the  job  of  front 
office  figures  who  have  sometimes  been 
more  interested  in  hiring  headliners 
than  in  building  a team.  A good 
manager,  though,  will  drill  his  players 
in  what  are  still  called  “the  essentials”  — 
bunting,  base  running,  turning  a double 
play.  Academia,  too,  has  its  essentials, 
including  clarity  of  communication 
to  a broad  and  diverse  audience.  Perhaps 
it  is  time  for  academic  departments  to 
emulate  the  wisest  baseball  managers. 

R.  E.  Johnson  is  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Historical  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  Mississauga.  This  article  is  an 
abridgement  of  one  that  appeared  in 
Academe,  July -August  2009. 
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